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PREFACE. 


'T^HE present volume gives the results of parts of two 
seasons’ tours in Bundelkhund and Malwa, The chief 
points of interest here described, are the discovery of several 
monolith capitals and other remains of the time of Asoka 
and his successors, and of numerous undoubted specimens 
of the architecture of the Gupta period, Some of the in- 
scriptions also are of exceptional interest, more especially 
a record of Bhoja Deva, King of Kanauj, whose period is 
now finally fixed to the last quarter of the ninth century A. D. 
by the double date in the Vikramciditya an<i SAka eras. The 
date thus obtained, confirms the accuracy of my previous 
identification of this king from the date given in the Gwalior 
inscription of S. 933, or A. D. 876, and from the mention of 
his name in the Raja Tarangini during^ the time of Sankara 
Varmma of Kashmir, who reigned from A. D. 883 to 901. 
The short inscriptions containing the names of ParamArdi 
Deva, and his conqueror Prithivi Raja, Chauh&n, are also of 
considerable interest, as they serve to fix the date of the 
conquest of Mahoba, and the overthrow of the Chandela 
monarchy, A dated record of Kirtti Varmma Chandel, from 
the Rock-fort of Deogarh, is likewise valuable, as it furnishes 
a fixed date" for his reign. 

In my last report [Vol. IX] I gave an outline of what 
appeared to me to be a possible method of fixing the initial 
point of the Gupta era. Since then, with the kind aid of my 
friend BApu Deva S^Lstri, the able Professor of Mathematics 
in the Benares College, I have been able to complete the 
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Investigation, the results of which will be found in the Appen> 
dix to the present volume. There I have given an example 
of the simple mode of finding the number of the year of the 
twelve-year cycle of Jupiter, according to the rule laid down 
by Vardha Mihira. As that example, however, was of a late 
date, I will here give another of a much earlier period, by 
taking the year 322 A. D,, which, according to my calcula- 
tion, was the year 156 of the Gupta era, and also the year 
Mahd Vaisdkha. of the twelve-year cycle of Jupiter, accord- 
ing to the dates recorded in the copper-plate inscription of 
Raja Hastin. Var^iha’s rule is as follows ; 

/?«/?. —Find the equivalent year in the SMca era, and multiply it 
by 22; then add 4,291 to the product, and divide the sum by 1,875. 
Add the quotient, without fractions, to the S 4 ka date, and divide tlie 
sum by 60. This quotient gives the number of expired cycles, while 
the remainder gives the number of expired years, of the Jovian cycle 
of sixty years, counting from Prabliava as the first. To find the year of 
the Jovian cycle of twelve years, divide the last remainder by 12. 
The quotient gives the number of Jupiter’s completed rcvolutmis 
while the remainder gives the number of expired years, of the 
rent cycle, counting from Mahd Srdvana as the first year. As the 
year A. D. 332 is equivalent to the Sdka year 244, the process is as 
follows ; 


1 

244 X 22 = 5,368 

+4.291 


II 

244 
+ 5 


■M>875 ] 9,659 [5 


249 

^ 60 

cycles 4+9 years expired. 


Ill 

9 

cycles o -p 9 years expired. 
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As the last process shows that nine years of the first cycle 
had expired, the year 344 SAka, or 332 A. D., was the tenth 
year of the twelve-year cycle of Jupiter, or MaM Vaisdkha, 
as actually shewn in the table given in the Appendix, and as 
stated in the copper-plate inscription of Raja Hastin as the 
equivalent of the Gupta year 156. 

Now, if we take the year 319 A. D. as the initial point of 
the Gupta era, as advocated by Mr. Fergusson, the year 156 
of that era would fall in A. D. 318 h- 156 = 474. But that 
year was Mahd Mdgha, and not Ma?id Vmsdhha^ as recorded 
in the inscription of Raja Hastin — a discrepancy of three years. 
This is clearly shewn by the following calculations, the year 
A. D. 474 being equivalent to the SAka year 396 : 


I II 

396x23=8,712 396 

+ 4j29I + 6 

+*875 ] 13,003 [ 6 403 


• 60 

cycles 6 -f- 42 years expired. 

Ill 

42 

+ 12 

cycles 3 4- 6 years expired. 

Therefore the year 396 Sdka, or A. D. 474, was the seventh 
year of the Jovian cycle of twelve years, or MahdMdgha, in- 
stead of Mahd Vaisdkha^ as slated in the inscription. 

In the same way, it can be shewn that . the year 191 of the 
Gupta era, which would be equivalent to A. D. 509 [or 318 4- 
191], would be Mahd Mdgha-, instead of Mahd Chaitra^ as 
recorded in the inscription of Raja Hastin — a discrepancy of 
two years. 
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Similarly, also, the Gupta year 209, or A. D. 527 [318 + 
209], which is recorded in the copper-plate inscription of 
Raja Sankshoba, the son of Hastin, to be the year Mahd 
Amayiija of the twelve-year cyole, would fall In Mahd Srd* 
vana, which is another discrepancy of two years. 

Now the discrepancy in the first date being three years, 
while in the other two it is only two years, shows that one of 
the names of the twelve-year cycle must have been omitted 
between A.D, 474 and 527, which alone is sufficient to prove 
that the Gupta era could not have begun in A. D. 319'. For 
one of the conditions of the solution of the era, as shewn 
in pages 6 and 7 of the Appendix, is that there was no name 
omitted between the years 156 and 209 of the Gupta era. 
This omission, therefore, appears to me to be absolutely fatal 
to the acceptance of A. D. 319 as the initial point of the 
Gupta era. 


A. CUNNINGHAM. 



ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA. 


REPORT OF TOURS IN BUNDELKHAND AND MALWA, 

1874-75 & 1876 - 77 . 


I.— KOSAM, OR KOSAMBI. 

The ruins of the ancient city of KoSeltnbi have already been 
described at some length in a previous volume.^ Since then 
I have twice visited the place, and have made some exca- 
vations; but my chief discoveries have been in the people’s 
houses, where I have no doubt that many sculptured stones 
still lie hidden. From the village also I have obtained 
numerous terra-cotta figures, most of them belonging to the 
Buddhist period, as shown by the personal ornaments in the 
shape of Buddhist symbols. 

My excavations were made close to the Jain temple, 
which is the highest point in the old city, and which I have 
little doubt was the site of the Buddhist temple which en- 
shrined the famous sandalwood statue of the Great Teacher, 
My first diggings were to the north, where I found only the 
remains of modern buildings. But 50 yards due east from 
the Jain temples on the side of a high mound, I dug up a large 
collection of Jain sculptures. They were lying very close 
together, and it seemed to me that they had been purposely 
burled ; but as all were more or less broken, it is probable 
that they were simply a collection of sculptures from the 
previous old temples which have now completely disappeared. 
The spot is a very sacred one amongst the Jains ; and votaries 
from all parts of India visit the modern temples, in which 
some temporary figures are set up. The following is a list 
of the sculptures found in this place : — 

(i). Squatted naked figure, 2 feet 8 inches high by 2 feet broad. 
On upper part of pedestal, a sleeping female, probably 
Mahfkvir's mother ; and below, a wheel with two lions. 


' Aichfcological Suivey of India, 1 , 301. 
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(а) . Half a base of a broken squatted figure, i foot 3 incfics 

broad. 

(3) , Base of a squatted figure, i foot 9 inche.s broad, the head 

gone. 

(4) . A squatted naked figure, 4 feel high and 2 feet 3 inches 

bioad, with canopy and heavenly musicians above ; 
wheel and two lions on the pedesUil. 

(5) . Head and shoulders of a large figure, 2 feet 5 inches broad, 

( б ) . A similar fragment, 

(7) . Small squatted figure, gj inches broad. 

(8) . A similar sculpture, 1 0^ inches broad. 

(9) . Large squatted figure, 

(10) . Bas relief, 3 feet 1^ inch high by i foot S'J inches broad, 

divided into several compartments. In the middle is a 
squatted Jain figure. Above him arc two rows of six 
standing figures. On each side are two panels, one 
above the other, each holding a single standing figure. 
Below these there is a row pf seven standing figures, and 
beneath is a wheel with a standing figure on each side 
and a lion at each end. 

(11) . Bas relief, containing six rows of standing figures. 

(12) . Torso of a female, lile size. 

(13) To these I may add the head of a female with a small 

elephant on each side, anointing her. This was found in 
the village of Bark Garhwk, as were also the following : 

{14, 15). Two square pillars of 6 inches, with a naked Jain 
figure on each face. 

There were no inscriptions on any of these figures from 
which one might be able to judge of their age, but from the 
style of the sculpture I conclude that they are as old as the 
eleventh or twelfth century. Nobody knew anything about 
them, and their discovery was a mere accident. 

By offering a reward to any one who would bring me or 
show me a piece of ancient sculpture, several pieces were 
discovered in the village, from which I have selected two speci- 
mens of Buddhist workmanship for the accompanying plate. 
The first is the rounded end of a Tof'an beam of a Buddhist 
gateway, sculptured with an open-mouthed crocodile, as 
on the Torans of the Bharhut St^ipa.* The fragment is 
11^ inches in height with a breadth of 10 inches. The 
length of this portion given in the sketch has been obtained 
from the socket-holes on the top. _ The design is very 
spirited, and the execution good,— quite equal to the work at 
Bharhut. The gateway must have been a comparatively 
small one, of about the same dimensions as those of the 
smallei standing gateway at Sknehi. The pillars of this 

^See plate I, figr, i. 
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Toran were long ago used up as beams in the village houses; 
but I found two plain pillars, each 4 feet 9 inches high, with 
a section of 12^ by inches, which may have belonged to 
the railing of this gateway, as I calculate that its railing 
pillars could not have been more than 5 feet in height. 

At the same time I obtained a piece of a coping stone 
of a Buddhist railing, ornamented with a row of bells like the 
copings of Bharhut. But in this case the bells form the 
upper row of the ornament, whereas in the other they form 
the lowest line. As will be seen in the sketch, this ICosam 
specimen is of small dimensions, and the whole height of 
the railing to which it belonged could not have been much 
more than 3 feet. 

I got also a small capital, only pinches square, with a pair 
of winged lions sitting back to back on the abacus, and 
a bell-shaped drum below. The workntanship is coarser than 
that of the Toran alligator, and the stone is different in color. 

I think, therefore, that it is of a somewhat later date. 

In a field near the great monolith, which is described in 
my former report, a group of Siva and PArvati was exhumed 
by the owner. The two figures are standing side by side, 
each with the right hand raised and the open palm turned to 
the front. In his left hand Siva holds a water-vessel, while 
Pdrvati carries a trisul. The sculpture is 2 feet 9 inches 
high and i foot 4 inches broad. On the base there was an 
inscription of several lines, of which only the two upper ones 
now remain. The characters are exactly the same as those of 
the early Gupta inscriptions. I read the whole as follows : — 

MAh&rajasya Sri Bhima Vannmanah Samva 136. 

* * Ma 2017 eta divasa Kum&ra me * 

From this we learn that the statue was dedicated on the 
7Lh day of the second month (name of season lost), in the 
year 136, during the reign of MahArAja Sri Bhima Varmma. 
Taking the date and the simple title of Maharaja together, 
it seems certain that Bhima Varmma must have been a tribu- 
tary prince under the Great King of Kings, Skanda Gupta, 
of whom we have inscriptions ranging frorn 137 to 146. Bhima 
was most probably the Raja of KosSmbi itself, which in those 
days and for several centuries later was the chief place of the 
Lower Gangetic Doab. The headdress of Pflrvati is a most 
elaborate construction. 

' See plalc 1, fig. 2. 

5 See plate 11, hg. 3 , for a fac dinile of lliis inictiption. 
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Along with a large collection of 394 oldcoins; I obtained 
a brass seal ring, with two lines of inscripton in Gupta char- 
acters, which I read as : — ‘ 

Muni-putvasya 
Prachin Sam 315. 

that IS, (seal) of Muniputra, in the old era 315.” It is 
not easy to fix this date with any precision, although at the 
time that it was engraved it was no doubt very well known. 
The mention of the old era shows that a new era had been 
mtroduced, and, 1 conclude,, not very long before the date of 
the seal ; or say within the lifetime of the owner of the seal. 
Remembering that the characters are those of the Gupla 
inscriptions, the " new era ” must most probably be the Gupta 
era, and the old era would therefore be either the Samval of 
Vilcram^iditya, or the Selka Samvat. Assuming the former 
to have been the era used by the Indd-Scythians, who held 
North-Western India before the Guptas, the date of the seal 
will be 315 — 57=258 A. D. And if the proposed date of 
195 A, D. for the ist year of the Gupta era be correct, then 
A, D. 258 would be the year 64 of the Gupta, reckoning 
during the reign of the Great King Samudra Gupta. But it 
referred to the S^ika era, the date of the seal will be 
.3^5 + 7^—393 D-) *99 Gupta era. There is 

nothing in the characters of the inscription to prevent the 
adoption of this later date. 

The coins found at Kosam range from the very earliest 
punch-marked bits of silver and copper down to the time of 
Akbar. But out of the whole number of 394 coins obtained 
during my last visit, only 50 are Mahammadan, or about one- 
eighth; while no less than 100 are the common square cast 
coins with an elephant and Buddhist symbols. Upwards of 
30 of the Hindu coins are inscribed, and all of them in old 
characters earlier than the beginning of the Christian era. 
Sixteen of them bear the name of Bahasnto Mitra, two belong 
to Devn Mitra, one to Anm Ghosha, and ihiee to J-ctha 
Mitrn. The coins of Bahasata Mitra have alrca,dy been 
made known by Sir E. Clive Bayley, but the others are im- 
pnblisliod. In the accompanying plate I have given sketches 
of three of the more interesting of the iininscribed coins, 
along with the handle of some toilet instrument, No. 5, in the 
shape of the Dharnima-chakra, or " wheel of religion” of ihe 
Buddhists. No. 6 has the same symbol stamped on one side 
as a coimter-maik ovci the legs of an elephant; and on 

^ Sec plate Ij Tig, 4. 
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Nos, 7 and 8 it forms one of the symbols to the left of the 
Bodhi tree. The obverse of No, 7 is interesting from its 
device, which represents either the mother of the Bud- 
dhist Sakya Sinha, or the mother of the Jaina Mah^vir, 
being anointed by two elephants. On this coin I believe it 
to be intended for M 5 .y^ Devi, the mother of Buddha, as the 
accompanying symbols of the Dharmma- chakra and the 
Bodhi tree are undoubtedly Buddhist. The same scene occurs 
amongst the Bharhut sculptures as early as B. C. 200, and 
on the coins of the Indo-Scythian Azilises about 80 B. C. 
No. 7 coin is unique ; but of No. 8 I have obtained seven 
specimens, six at Kosam, and one at the old town of Bitha, 
10 miles to the south of Allahabad. 

2.-BITHA AND DEORIYA. 

I have already described in a former Report the ruins of 
the old city of Bitha, or Bhita, and of the neighbouring 
village of Deoriya.^ Since then I have twice visited both 
places, and have made a very minute search through all the 
neighbouring villages, which resulted in the discovery of 
some valuable inscriptions and of several interesting sculp- 
tures. I made excavations in the ramparts of the old fort, 
and on the site of an old temple ; but without any useful 
result. 

The remains of the ancient city extend in a slightly 
curved line for about a mile and a half in length in a direc- 
tion from S.S.W. to N.N.E,, ending in the rocky islet of 
Suj&n Deo in the Jumna, about 10 miles to the S.S.W. of 
Allahabad, On the high bank of the Jumna facing SuiS,n 
Deo stands Deoriya, which must originally have formed part 
of the ancient Bithbhaya-pattana, as the distance between 
the present villages, Bitha and Deoriya, is only half a mile. 

In Deoriya itself numerous sculptures were discovered, 
but all more or less broken. Amongst these was a piece of 
a straight Toran beam with three standing figures, the end of 
which, with a crocodile, was found in Bitha.® Both are said 
to have been dug up to the west of Bitha, when cutting a 
road to Chilaoli. These fragments are certainly Buddhist, 
but the drawing is rude, and the workmanship coarse. A 
standing male figure, 4 feet 6 inches high, with a three-headed 
snake canopy, is worshipped under the name of Sing&r Debi. 
Several fragments of Buddhist sculpture of the Gupta period 

' AichnGoIogical Survey of India, III, 46. 

2 See plate III, figs, i and 2. 
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were also found, besides several broken pillars of a later dale. 
But the niosi curious discovery was the portion of a wheel 
of twelve spokes, with the felloes completely covered wllli 
mango foliage and fruit. It has a tenon at the top, which 
proves that it must have stood upright originally ; but there, 
is nothing to show whether it is a part of a Dharmachakra or 
Buddhist wheel. 

In Bitha also many broken sculptures were found, bot*h 
Buddhist and Brahmanical. Amongst them was a flat 
rail-bar 8 inches in height, but only i inch thick, with a lotus 
flower on one side.^ There were also two pieces of coping of 
different sizes, the larger one bearing a short inscription in 
letters of the Indo-Scythian period, or about the beginning 
of the Christian era.*^ The larger piece is 8| inches high and 
6^ inches thick ; the smaller one is only 6^ inches high and 
5^ inches thick, Both are ornamented in front with a line 
of bells surmounted by a Greek beading, similar to the deco- 
ration of the great railing of the Bharhut Slffpa. The 
inscription is incomplete, all that remains being 

GaJlapatikasa Enajdpuiasa, 

" (Gift) of * * *, son of the house-holder Enajft." 

About half a mile to the east of Bitha is the small 
hamlet of Pachinar, or Panchmuha, the "five-heads,” which 
is the name of the stone capital of a monolith, bearing four 
human figures standing, with a leopard or. lion silting on its 
haunches. The figures are 4 feet 3 inches high, but the 
plinth is not quite square, two of the sides being i foot 6 
niches broad and the other two sides only i foot 2 inches. 
The figures are coarsely executed, and have suffered much 
from the weather. 

About half a mile still further to the east is the village 
of Manku&r, where the Gosain of Deoriya has a garden. In 
this garden was found a very perfect figure of a seated 
Buddha, with a headdress like that now worn by the Abbots 
in Bhutan. It is a plain cap, fitting close to the head, with 
long lappets on each side. The figure is naked to the waist, 
and clad below in a dhoti which reaches to the ankles. The 
eyes are half closed, as if in meditation. On the pedestal 
there is a wheel in the middle, with a man seated m medi- 
tation on each side, and a lion at each corner, accompanied 

' See plate III, figs. 4 and 5» 

= See plate III, fig. 3. 
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by an inscription in two lines of clear Gupta characters, which 
I read as follows : — ^ 

(i). Namo BucWhdna Bfiagavato samyalcsham Budtfhasya swa- 
mati viruddhasya iyam pratima pratishth&pit& Bhiksliu 
Budclha-Mitrcna 

{2).;Samvat 126 MaMrija Sri KumAra Gaptasya rijye 
Jyeshtha Mftsa di. 18 Sarvvangpakklia prahinarttJia. 

The pith of the record is the erection of the statue by 
the Bhikshu Buddha Mitra, on the i8th day of the month of 
Jyeshtha, in the Samvat year 126, during the reign of Maha- 
raja KumAra Gupta. According to my proposed beginning 
of the Gupta era in A D. 194, this date will be equal to 
A. D, 320. 

The statue is said to have been discovered in the brick 
mound between the five rocky hillocks called Panch-pah^r, 
a short distance to the north-east of MankiiAr. All the 
bricks used in the village were brought from this mound, 
besides several fragments of pillars now built into the 
eastern gateway of the garden. This Panch-paliAr mound 
was most probably the site of a Buddhist monastery. 

In the low rocky range of hills which bounds the great 
lake of Bitha and Deoriya to the east,- there are several 
caves, and a great number of small niches and rude figures 
carved in the rock. These low ridges have been quarried for 
ages, on account of the easy access to the Jumna, which 
allows the stones to be carried off by boats to all the neigh- 
bouring country. At SAripur, on the Jumna, one mile and a 
half to the north-east of Bitha, and beyond the end of the 
hill.s, there was found a small square obelisk or lower part of 
a pillar, with an inscription of 13 lines on one face containing 
the name of KumAra Gupta. The obelisk is 6 inches square 
at bottom and 5 inches square near the top, where it takes 
a circular form. Apparently it was a small pillar with a 
circular shaft of' 5 or 6 feet above, terminating in an inscribed 
square 2 feet in height. Similar pillars are set up at the 
present day in front oif temples, as an earnest of the builder’s 
intention to complete the temple. Unfortunately the inscrip- 
tion is Loo much weather-worn to be legible. What remains 
of the letters I have given in the accompanying sketch.® 
The fourth line ends with the word “r^ljye,” which is apparently 
preceded by Guptasya} and the inscription terminates with 
the clearly-defined name of Kumclra Gupta, Kumdra Gupia- 

‘ Soc plate IV, fig. 2, foi afac simile, 

^ Sec plate IV, fig. 1. 
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sya rdjyetiy It does not seem to be worth while to attempt 
the restoration of any part of this inscription. But oven ni 
its mutilated state it affords additional evidence that the 
city of Bith-bhaya-pattana was still flourishing in the reign 
of Kum^ra Gupta, 

On a rock to the north-east of Deoriya, and on the bank 
of the Jumna going towards S&.ripur, there is an inscription 
carved on the rock in two lines, both of which are imperfect 
at the beginning. The characters which belong to the 9lh 
century I read as follows : — ^ 

* ja Sri paridliarmma vinirggatah Malicsvvara 
dAmresu 

2, — * layam Ktrttitrah (?) 

There are two principal caves in the low hills to the 
south : (i) a nameless cave formed by removing a number of 
pieces of rock from beneath a large flat mass, leaving rough 
side-walls for supports, and a doorway with two pieces of 
carved pillars; (2) a square recess excavated under an 
overhanging rock and now known as SUa-ka-Rasili^ or 
“ Sita’s kitchen.” The excavation is only y feet long by 3^ 
feet deep, and 4^ feet extreme height at the left side. Bui 
there must originally have been side-walls^ built out in front 
for 6 or 8 feet, as the present recess, which is raised above 
the ground, was clearly only the bed p{ the ascetic occupant. 
Over the doorway there is an inscription in three lines of well- 
formed characters of the 9th century, all these lines being 
incomplete on the right hand. I read it as follows : — ® 

1. Aura! Nabh&raddwaja vansa mud-bhavabhatta Sri ioka 

S!la suddhumAntara Devya garblia sama * * 

2. rcliclianclim 4 nischyatd,m guncla. Sri Kanchincha Kala. 

— sa Utvarg:gitunggade KallS. na +:(:!)! 

3. l&mvarthamarishevaia SfthukArA K 4 lyAyatifya bhayanka 

ja bha * 

On a separate rock lying before a cave, and perhaps 
fallen down from it, there is a short inscription in two lines of 
similar characters, which are luckily accompanied by a dale. 
I read them as follows : — ^ 

Sam vat 901 AshAdha, 

badi * * 


The last two characters seem to be lya dim. The 
Samvat date of 901 is of some importance, as it fixes the 


^ See plate IV, fio*, 5, 
^ See plate IV, fig. 4, 
3 See plate IV, fig, 3, 
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precise period of A. D. 844 for the use of these particular 
characters. 

On the top of one of the flat rocks close by, there are some 
well-defined footprints, which are clearly due to the inge- 
nuity of the masons who were employed in the neighbouring- 
quarries. There are two prints of a man’s feet, two of a cow’s 
feet, and two of a calf’s feet. The prints are known by the 
name of Stlra-gaiy or the “ Chauri-tailed cow.” 

3.— GARHWA. 

Since writing my previous Report on Garhwd,^ I have 
twice re-visited the place, and on each occasion I spent three 
days in clearing away the jungle and in exploring the ruins 
in search of further Gupta remains. The previous discovery 
of two mutilated inscriptions and one-half of a very fine 
architrave were sufficient to show that Garfmd or Bhafgarh^ 
as it is named in one of the later inscriptions, must once have 
possessed a large temple of the Gupta period. 

My first discovery was a portion of a third Gupta in- 
scription on the back of the inscribed stone already noticed. 
The stone had been taken out of an old wall, and was 
covered with lime on the back and side. On clearing away 
the lime I found the right hand lower portion of a third 
inscription, dated in the Samvat year 98, and therefore 
belonging to the reign of KumAra Gupta.* There are nine 
lines which I read as follows : — 


r, fParania bJiAgaJ. 

. Vdta Mahd,ck fja, 

2. . [Samvatsa] . 

, re 98. 

3 

. p&rvvdy&m patta. 

4. . . 

riiiAtmlm punyApa. 

5 . ... 

- rekAliyam sadasa. 

6. 

sya talakanivande. 

7 

. bhyam dinAra dwAdasa. 

8 

. syam kuro * Sarvvd. 

9 

. yuktasyaditi. 


Here the date of 98 shows that the inscription belongs to 
the reign of KumAra Gupta. The 7th line mentions a gift 
of 12 dinars, which recalls the two similar gifts of 10 dinars 
recorded in the two inscriptions on the opposite face of the 
stone,® 

On pulling down a ruined wall to the north of the 

* See Archeological Survey of India^ IHj 53. 

2 Sec plate V, hg. i. 

® See Archreological Survey of India, III, page 5^, and plate XX, fig. r, fine 
15 of upper inscription, and line 6 of lower inscription. 
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medieval temple, several carved pillars and portions of 
architraves of the Gupta period were discovered, besides two 
fragments of a square pillar inscribed on two faces with 
Gupta characters. This pillar, as well_ as the finst one just 
described, has been deliberately cut; into four beams by 
Splitting it down the middle of each face. The inscription, s 
were on two contiguous faces, so that wc have now left only 
a portion of the right half of one and a portion of the leit 
half of the other. Copies of both are given in the accom- 
panying plateh The following is my reading of No. 2 : — 

. * * Sri ku 


1 

2 

3 
4' 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


[Sa] 


* * 


_ . * * * Sad * nta] 
[di] vasa piirvvSLyam mA 
, Guntasyc vadya * 

. [A] nanta GuptAyya 

. punyAdyayanA 
. Sattra Syaya bhoja 
. ta * * * 

. khanoyuga 
. * * pardcli 
. rcliiiareh peda 
. rinma mkaddliA vye 
. * Sayii 


The date of this inscription is lost; but the letters Snia 
at the end of the first line show clearly that it belongs to the 
reign of KumAra Gupta. The donor whose gifts ai-e recorded 
would appear to have been another Gupta, perhaps a member 
of the Gupta family. The word iindra occurs in the iilh 
line. 

No. 3 inscription consists of eight lines, all imperfect at 
the end. 1 read what remains as follows : — 


1. * * ya sAmAnya bhoja na ****** * 

2. prati suvarnnai rekAnna vinsatigi * * 

3. kArita 2 Brahmanai mayika + -» 

4. dwaya 2 Karota 2 brahma ***** !f! 

5. yu * Kottayba suku ******* 

6. daksliina Kulakanade paksha * * * * 

7. yastinavyuchchhiiiArau ****** 

8. sarkessa yukta 

I can make out but little of this inscription. The donor 
seems to have given a sum of 20 smantm for the employ- 
ment of two Biahmans, &c. I guess also that the 6lh line 
refers to the southern branch {paksha) of the Kiilakn Nadi 
which flows past the ruins. ’ 


^ See pi ale V, figs, 2 and 3. 
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A third inscription, also mutilated, was found in the pave- 
ment of the Das-AvatAr temple. It contains four lines, and 
certainly belongs to the reign of Skanda Gupta, as it is dated 
at full length in the Samvat year one hundred and forty, in 
the very middle of his reign. It opens with the possessive 
syllable sya^ which, judging from the next words, must have 
been the end of the king’s name, Skanda Guptasya. I read 
the whole as follows ; — ' 

(1) . Sya pravarddhamane vijaya-rijye samvatsara Sateshwa 

chatw&rinsadyuttare mftgha mdsa divase ekavinsatime 

(2) . * musyablii vviddhyartha varu vaingkarS.yayi twa auanta- 

syadi brahma pratislitliftpya gachcha supasuta * * 

(3) . Sadapia * santt&ra laranur tunga schaja vyittra * tadvAmr 

padiyukabba * pravesya mati 

I4). * * * dattah dwadasayaisarvyuclichhudy atsa pailcha * 

bhih mahadlitikaih * sa * * Kahnyaditi 

I am afraid that this inscription has too many doubtful 
letters to be of much value. Like the previous inscriptions 
of Kum&ra Gupta's time, it records a gift, though I am unable 
to say what it was. But the mention of twelve {dattah 
diuAdasa) most probably refers to dinars as before. 

The architectural remains exhumed are of great interest, 
as they are of very superior execution, and must certainly 
belong to the period of the Guptas, whose inscriptions were 
found with them. The sculptures upon them are remarkable 
for their bold and deep carving, as well as for the good draw- 
ing and the easy and often graceful attitudes of the figures. 
These remains consist of two massive square pillars, upwards 
of 9 feet in height, which probably formed the sides of the 
entrance to a temple — two round pillars with broken capitals, 
two capitals of other pillars of the same kind, and a fine archi- 
trave measuring 13 feet 3-| inches in length. 

The two tall pillars are known to be the side-pieces of an 
entrance from the two similar pillars which are still standing 
in situ in the ruins of KumSira Gupta’s temple at Bilsar. 
The Garhwa pillars have an oblong section of 18 inches front 
and II inches side. The more perfect specimen has been 
cut across the middle to form two short beams, each upwards 
of 5 feet in length. But the second pillar was cut down the 
middle, from top to bottom as well as across, so as to form 
four small flat stones for insertion in the wall of the medimval 
court. The faces of these entrance pillars were divided into 
panels of different sizes, the lowermost being more than twice 

^ Sec platCj fig. 4» 
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the height of any of the others, aitd containing a tall figure 
of a giant porter, with a small female by his side, reaching 
only up to his elbow. The following notes give a brief 
account of the sculptures in the different panels, beginning 
from the top i — 

(a). Female figure, reclining, only traced out. 

(^). King with tall headdress, scaled ; two altcndants. 

(i:), One large and two small heads, with foliated ornainonl 
above. 

To left, king seated on low couch, his left arm round the 
queen^s neck, and right hand (broken) cxiondod to- 
wards the queen. In the middle, the queen soatcnl 
facing the king and holding out a Hat dish before him. 
To the right, a female attendant fanning the queen. 

{e). To left, king standing; right arm broken, fell arm round 
queen^s neck. Queen standing in middle, and bending 
towards the king. The king has a sword and sling bell ] 
the queen, a two-string zone. To the right, behind the 
queen, a male attendant. 

(/). Heads of three figures; bodies lost by the break in the 
stone. 

(^). Two men seated with a pachist board between them, 
Eight squares visible at the side. Both figures have 
their right shoulders bare. 

(A). Three females standing, and one kneeling to the right of a 
small couch or seat. The figure on the left has her 
back turned to the others, and is apparently looking at 
her face in a mirror, 

(z*). Tall male figure of porter to right, dressed in a dhoti ; his 
right arm resting on the shoulder of a small female and 
his left placed on his hip. 

The ornamentation on the side of the pillar is of quite n 
different character. It consists of the undulating stem of n 
creeper, with large curling and interwining leaves, and small 
human figures, both male and female, climbing up the stem 
or sitting on the leaves in various attitudes. The whole scroll 
is deeply sunk and very ^cleanly and carefully carved ; and in 
my judgment it is one" of the most pleasing and gi aceful 
specimens of Indian architectural ornament that I have yet met 
with.^ At the top the scroll is only traced out, corresponding 
in height with the unfinished portion of the face. I conclude 
therefore that this portion must have been concealed by a 
square cap or abacus. 

The other entrance pillar is ornamented in a similai' 
manner, but the only part requiring special notice is the use 

‘ See plate VI for a view of one of these square pillars : the stone on the 
right is the upper half 
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of the Buddhist railing as a division between two of the 
panels. As I have nowhere seen this peculiarly Buddhist 
decoration on a Brahmanical building, I infer that the struc- 
ture to which all these pillars belonged was most probably a 
Buddhist vihdr or temple. 

The round pillars are similar to those in the Gupta build- 
ings at Eran and Udayagiri, but they are perhaps even more 
richly carved. They have the regular Gupta abacus with two 
lions on each face seated back to back, one head at each 
corner, after the fashion of the Assyrian sculptures doing duty 
for two lions ; but instead of the tree between them, there is a 
human figure seated. Below is a stunted bell capital with 
four flowered turn-overs at the corners. The shaft is highly 
decorated with octagonal and square bands of conventional 
foliage, and the half lotus in the middle, which is one of the 
commonest forms of Gupta ornamentation. 

The great architrave or frieze is 13 feet 3^ inches long 
by io| inches in height. At the left end there is a circular 
medallion with the Sun-god seated in his seven-horse chariot, 
and on each side an attendant shooting downwards the 
arrows or rays of the sun. On the extreme right there is a 
similar medallion with a king and queen seated together in 
conversation. In the middle there is a square panel, contain- 
ing a male figure with six or eight arms, who is standing in 
the midst of a number of flying figures, which form a canopy 
over him. On the ground to the right there is a figure 
kneeling before him with both hands raised in adoration. 
This is the principal figure of a long procession which extends 
as far as the right medallion. Immediately behind the 
kneeling figure there is an attendant holding an umbrella 
over hiiU' — an almost certain mark of a royal personage ; 
then follow six musicians, of whom the fourth is a female 
with her back turned, and the last q boy. Amongst the 
instruments there are three drums and a flute, a flageolet, and 
a pair of cymbals ; then comes a male figure with both 
hands resting on his breast. He is followed by a party 
bearing presents. The first is a man bearing a tray ; then 
comes a canopy supported by six persons, male and female, 
under which marches a man carrying a tray on his head, on 
which is placed an unknown object like a bowl upside down, 
fl'he procession closes with a group of six women in different 
aUitudes. 

To the left of the centre panel there is a very curious 
scene, which I take to repiesent a group of mendicant monks 
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receiving their daily food in their alms-bowls. Seven figures, 
naked to the waist, are seated on low stools holding in their 
hands flat bowls or platters, into which three persons aropour- 
ing food from different vessels, whilst an attendant follows 
behind with a large basket of food on his shoulder. In the 
background are seen the pillars of a building, and to the 
left front there is a single pillar supporting a portion of eiitab- 
lature, the rest having been cut avvay to show the interior of 
the building in which the food is being distributed. 

Between this scene and the medallion of the sun in his 
chariot there is a procession of several figures following a 
king, over whom an umbrella is held by an attendant. The 
king himself is apparently offering some clothing to a small 
figure squatted on the ground before him. _ A second attend- 
ant is bending forward with a second offering, followed by a 
burly man carrying a curved broad sword like the Nepalese 
Ms. Behind the king, two other attendants are bringing 
offerings suspended from a banghy pole. These also are 
accompanied by a burly soldier carrying the same kind of 
curved broad sword. Behind these, again, are two other 
attendants carrying large baskets, the one on his shoulder, 
the other on his head. Two soldiers armed with the kris- 
shaped sword bring up the rear. 

I am not able to offer any explanation of these strange 
scenes. The distribution of food and uncovering of the right 
shoulder by women as well as men are strong evidences of 
Buddhism, which I should be inclined to adopt at once wore 
it not for the apparently six-armed figure in the very middle 
of the frieze. As this figure is an object of veneration, it 
would seem that it must be intended foi one of the Brab- 
manical gods. The occurrence of the Buddhist railing on 
one of the pillars is, however, a very strong argument in favour 
of the Buddhist origin of these sculptures. Equally strong 
is the discovery of an actual pillar of a small Buddhist rail- 
ing with the usual medallions on the face, and the curved 
socket holes for the reception of the rail-bars on the sides. ^ 

On the mound to the south of the fort, or temple 
enclosure, several sculptures are collected under the tiee.s. 
But a careful search brought to light a number of carved 
bricks and terra-cotta pieces of pillars and pilasters of an 
early date, similar to those found at Bilsar, Sankisa, Bhitar- 
gaon, and other places. No traces of any buildings could be 


> See Plate V foi a view of this curious piilai, 
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found, but the number of carved bricks and the evidently 
artificial character of the mound itself, are sufficient to show 
that this was the site of several brick buildings, and certainly 
of one brick temple. The place is now called Garhwd, or 
“ the fort but this name cannot be older than A. D. 1750, 
when the B^ghel chief of Bhra added the present battlements 
to the walls of the old temple enclosure. In the principal 
Inscription of the mediaeval temple, the place is called 
Bhaifagrdmay and, as the neighbouring village is still called 
Bhaigarhf I have no doubt that the original name was 
Bhatgaon. 

4.— KAKARARI. 

Near the small village of Kakarari, and 13 miles to the 
south-east of the M^nikpur station of the Jabalpur Railway, 
there are two old wells, and an open pillared building called 
“ Darw^za.” These remains stand at the top of the Mamani 
Ghfll, on the crest of the Kaimur range, which is one of the 
} 7 iost frequented thorovghhres of the Rewa territory. One 
of the wells is a square of 8 feet by 8 ; the other is oblong, 
17 feet by to feet 2 inches. Close by there is a loose in- 
scription slab, which is said to have belonged to one of the 
wells. It consists of five lines, and is dated in Samvat 1384 
or 1394, the third figure being indistinct. 

The pillared hall, or “DarwAzi,” is 20 feet 10 inches long 
by 15 feet 9 inches broad, and is supported on twelve square 
pillars, arranged in three rows of four each. The pillars are 13 
inches square, and quite plain. Nothing is known about the 
place by the villagers ; but it seems probable that it was once 
a military post for the defence of the pass. If this surmise 
be correct, I would attribute the wells to the time of the 
Halhaya kings of Chedi, when this portion of the KaiinAr 
range formed the northern boundary between Chedi and the 
Rahtor kingdom of Kanauj. 

5.— LOKMRI. 

The village of Lokhri or Lukhri is situated at the northern 
foot of the Vindhya hills, 43 miles to the west-south-west of 
Allahabad, and 6 miles to the north-west of the Dabora station 
of the Jabalpur Railway, To the south-west there is a small 
fort, and to the east of the fort there is a stone platform, on 
which the villagers have set up twenty -three images, and 
another under a tree. These images have no particular 
names, but aic called collectively "Debi,” although the 
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figures of the VarAha and Narsinh AvatArs, and of Gancs and 
Bhairon, are conspicuous amongst them. Between the fort 
and village there is a tank, on the bank of which stands a 
large stone elephant, 7^ feet long and feet broad, by 5^ 
feet high to the top of the head. There is an inscription on 
the elephant dated in 1516 Samvat, or A. D. I459( on Friday, 
the 5th of the waxing moon of KArttik. Many letters are 
doubtful, and the name of the Sult&n is illegible; but the words 
hdd fmkmii fharmdni Sri Miyan Bhikam seem to be clear. 
There are a few doubtful letters followed by Miyan * * * 
Kabetd Khiodja Muhammad ka potd chela (?) Bir Singh 
Dev pedika ddka. 

The date of A. D. 1459 agrees with the last year of the 
period, when Bhikam, the eldest son of Mahmud Sharki of 
Jaunpur, was associated with his father in the government, 
Bir Singh Dev was the contemporary Raja of Bdra. But 
the inscription has nothing to do with the statue of the 
elephant, and was apparently cut by the Muhammadan whose 
name is lost. The elephants and the statues most probably 
belonged to some temple, which was ruined during one of the 
early campaigns of the Muhammadans. 

6 .~KHAJURAH 0 . 

Since the publication of my report on the temples of 
Khajur^ho, I have again visited the place for the purpose of 
examining the Ghantai temple to which Mr. Fergusson had 
kind]y drawn my attention, as he of opinion ihal ii was a 
Jain temple, and not a Buddhist one, as I had suggested. 
My guess was based on the fact that I had found a Buddhisl 
figure lying just outside the temple, with the Buddhist creed 
engraved on its pedestal. I have now cleared out the interior 
of the temple, which was not possible at my previous visit, 
owing to its being used as a granary. I have also made ex- 
cavations completely round the outside of the buildings. In 
the course of these clearings, a large number of Jain statues 
were brought to light. Several of these were found inside 
the temple, and some of them in such positions as to leave 
no doubt that they actually belonged to the temple. 

The following list of thirteen sculptures thus discovorocl 
tells its own tale too conclusively to require any further 
evidence that the Ghantai building was a Jain temple : — ^ 

(1) . Squatted male figures, stark naked, 6 feet 3 inclios liigli 

and 3 feet i inch broad ; wheel on pcclcstal, 

(2) Standing figure, naked, 2 feet 5J inches high. 
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(3) . Similar figure, small. 

(4) . Similar figure, with coiled snake behind. 

(5) . Squatted naked figure, 2 feet lo inches high ; wheel on 

pedestal, 

(6) . Squatted naked figure, 4 feet 6 inches high and 2 feet 6 

'inches broad ; bull on pedestal. 

(7) . Standing naked figure, middle size ; wheel on pedestal. 

(8) . Squatted naked figure, broken; bull on pedestal. 

(9) . Squatted figure, 3 feet 6 inches high ; wheel on pedestal. 

(10) . Squatted figure, 4 feet 6 inches high and 2 feet 10 inches 

broad. 

(11) . Squatted naked figure. 

{12). Four-armed female seated on lion ; shell and flowers on 

pedestal, i foot 9 inches high by 1 foot 7 inches broad. 

(13). Four-armed fenfiale seated on Garud; fruits and shell on 
, pedestal, i foot 9 inches high by i foot 7 inches broad. 

The last two figures are probably Brahmanical, but from 
their small size they could only have been subordinate or 
attendant figures. The remaining^ eleven specimens are all 
undoubtedly Jain statues of the Digambara sect. 

Over the middle of the doorway of the sanctum there is a 
fbur-armed female figure with a small naked male figure in 
each of the side niches. The temple was oblong in shape, 
being 42 feet lo^ inches from east to west, and 21 feet 6^ 
inches from north to south, with the entrance towards the 
east. Its interior arrangement differs so entirely from that 
of any of the Brahmanical temples, and at the same time has 
so many points in common with that of the great Jain temple 
at Khaiuriho, that \his evidence alone would be sufficient to 
prove Its. Jain origin. In the accompanying plate I have 
given a detailed plan of the Ghantai temple on a large scale, 
with a block plan of the great Jain temple of Jirianatn on half 
the scale for the sake of comparison.^ 

The main feature in each is the continuous passage round 
the interlon rooms. In all the larger Brahmanical temples 
there is an assembly hall, or Mahamandapa, where the 
attendant priests read their daily seirviceS. But in these 
Jain temples the porch, the hall, and the sanctum are all of 
the same size. In the plan it' will be seen that each of the 
octagonal pillars has two projecting brackets, but there are 
actually three, the north and south faces of the pillars having 
each an upper and a lower bracket, while the east and west 
faces have the lower bpckets only. Therp are thus exactly 
24 brackets, which, being the same number as that of the 
Jain pontiffs, may have been intended for the reception of 

» See plale VUl. 

B 
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their statuettes. These large pillars, which arc 14 feet 6 inches 
in height, are equally remarkable for theiv harmonious and 
graceful decorations. Amongst the latter are the favourite 
Hindu ornament of bells suspended from chains, and to 
these bells or ghantay the temple owes its present name of 
Ghattiai. 

In the plan H will be seen that, all the small outer pillars 
are half engaged in the surrounding wall. The wall is no 
longer stand^ing ; but the pillars, which are left rough on one 
whole face and two half faces, are sufficient evidence of the 
original wall. Some portions of the ceilings still remain. 
They are of the well-known *i-Iip,d,u style, but rather flatter 
tljan usual, and therefore less elegant and striking. 

In my former report I have given plans oT the great 
Brahjnanical temples of Kand&riya IVJiahAdeo) Mrjltang Mahct- 
deo, and Devi lagad^unb^. During my last vfail I made 
detailed plans of two other large temples, named Viinoandih 
and Lakshmiixdthy the former a lingam shibe of Siva, and 
the latter an Avatir temple of yisjmu. As they ar? both 
built in the same style as tliat of K,and&ciya, it is hot neces'- 
sary to ’^ive any drawings of them, but some deacnptjonrdf, 
their details may be useful, , ' ' 

The temple of Viswan&th is 87 feet 6 irtchPS long by 43 
feet 3 inches, broad. It is 85 feet In height above the plat- 
form of 1,8 feet 6 inches op which it stands, the total height of 
its topmost pinnacle being io3-lS- feet above the ground, or 
just 13 feet less than that of Kanddriya Mahddeo. The 
temple consists of a long passage leading to the assembly 
hall, beyond which is the antardhy or portico, leading into 
the sanctum. The floor of the hall has sunk in the middle 
under the great weight which presses upon the four suppoit- 
ing pillars. The great carved slab at the entrance to the 
sanctum has also been broken through the middle by the 
weight of the walls, which have depressed its ends 4 inches, 
while the middle appears to have risen up more than an 
inch. 


The roof of the assembly hall is supported on four square 
pillap with the angles indented. At thrce-fouiLhs of the 
height there are eight brackets of equal size, which once 
supported figures of women and Ijons alternately The 
women are dancers and musicians. The figures arc 2 feet 
8 inches in height, but only one woman and one lion now 
remain out of the sixteen figures of each which once adorned 
these columns. The capitals of the.pillars are crowned in the 
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usual fashion by bracket capitals with four large brackets for 
the support of the architraves, and (our smaller brackets in 
the angles for the reception of female statues. Three of 
these statuettes still remain. The portico of the sanctum is 
supported on two similar pillars, but without the statues on 
the upper shafts. They have, howeverj the same bracket 
capitals with four large brackets for the architraves and four 
small brackets for female statuettes, of which only three now 
remain. 

There are numerous short inscriptions on the walls and 
mouldings, and some under the sculptures. Most'- of these 
have been already noticed ; but Sri Gdnita and Sri Mihirata 
are new. All these records are in Kutila characters, similar 
to those of the great inscription of RajaDhanga, which stands 
in the vestibule. As this inscription is dated in S. 1056, 
or A. D. 999, and describes the dedication of a temple to 
Siva, there can be little doubt that this shrine of Viswanith 
is the building alluded to. 

The ceihng of the Makd/tna-ndapa is formed 'in the usual 
Hindu fashion by overlapping stones, the corners of the 
square first being covered to form an octagon, above which 
the angles are a^ain cut off to form a hexadekagon, which is 
next converted into a circle. The edges are all fretted with ' 
deep rich cusps, and the roof rises so high that the oyer- 
. lapping formation is scarcely, noticeable. From the apex 
there formerly hung a richly carved drop, and another in each 
angle of the octagon,- but the whole of these are now gorte, 
leaving rather unsightly holes in the roof. 

On each side of the Mahdmandapa the cornice mouldings 
project boldly until they meet the mouldings of the side walls 
of the temple, thus forming a roof all round the principal hall. 
Similarly, the walls of the sanctum are joined by the project- 
ing mouldings of the outer walls of the passage which sur-- 
round it. The roof of the long entrance passage is divided 
into two squares with a narrow oblong between tfiem, the 
whole being richly carved. Each square had five pendants’; 
but all of them have now disappeared. 

The exterior is decorated with three rows of statues, as 
described irr my previous report. Two elephant statues of 
half life size still proj,ect boldly from the waUs of the spire. 
Each of them is 5 feet 10 inches in length dnd 4 feet in 
height. ' 

The temple of LakshminAth or Vishnu is 83 feet long by 
45 feet in breadth, beinga little less in length and a little more 
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in breadth than ’that of-Vlswandth just described. The 
general arrangement of the interior is also so much the same 
as not to require any particular notice. There are the same 
rich pillars in the Mah^ttnandapa, with their eight bradlcets 
for statues of females and lions, ai^d there are the same 
beautiful- ceilings ; bpt the latter are in rather belter preserva- 
tion, and one of the central pendants is still in Us place. 
The arched fretted -work between the two entrance pillars is 
also intact, and is a sin^larly bold and line specimen of. this 
favourite orhainent, From the shaft of each pillar, just^ 
below the capital, projects a crocodile's head with open’ 
inouth, out of which, springs a rigl^-decoratcd carved stalk 
to meet the architrave above. Each stalk • then bends 
downward until the two meet over the middle of the opening. 
A very rich pendant hangs froih the point of meeting. This 
is the usual form ; but the present eyaraple' has a bold 
addition which I do not remember having seen before. From 
the- springing of each stalk just after it leaves the crocodile's 
mouth, a female figure hangs by the arm, with her feet still 
in the mouth of the crocodile, as if she had just sprung forth 
along with the stalk._ The whole design is a splendid speci- 
men of Hindu invention, and the only objection which. I cap 
make to it is. the want of apparent support for ‘the two 
crocodiles’ heads, which spring direct from the shafts of the 
pillars. The rrtore usual arrangerrtent is to make the croco- 
dile's head rest on a bracket. 

Thu exterior of the temple is ornamented with two rows 
of Statues, as described in my former report. ’ A loose inscrip- 
tion-slab inside is dated during the reign of Raja Dhanga, in 
the Samvat year loii, both in words and in figures, equal to 
A. D. 1154. The inscription opens with an invocation to 
Bbagavat and the Vasu Devas, from which I conclude that, it 
almost certainly belonged tq this temple of Vishnu. 

' In my previous report I mentioned a colossal statue of 
the monkey-god Hanuman, with a dated inscription on the 
pedestal, which I read “rather doubtfully" as Samvat 0215 
I have now examined the inscription very carefully '^ficr 
clearing the letters of several centuries’ accumulation of 
vermilion It is certainly the oldest inscription at KhajurAho, 
and I believe that I have succeeded in reading the date satis- 
factonly as S. 940. I have given a copy of the inscription 
m the accompanying plate.^ The date is in the beginning of 
the second line, which I read as Samvafsf^a hunclreds nine 
> See plate IX, fig 1 . 
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(and) forty/’ the figures being those of the old notation with 
the 9 placed immediately on the right of the symbol for 
hundreds. The figure which.I read as 9 occurs again in the 
day of the month, or Mdgha sudi 9, According to" this rpading 
the date of the inscription is A. D. 883, which is about the 
period that I should assign to the letters on palaeographic 
grounds.' ■ I read the whole record as follows 

(1) . Aum 1 Cliaulla P&hila putrasya Siliilasya Sutaii Srimiii 

Hanuininya. 

(2) . Samvatsre 940 Migha sudi 9 VanS-tmaja Sri Akaroddharma 

m4. 

(3) , Sri Hanumantam Goll&kah pranamati Lokya GolAlko 

prakritamhari. 

The Kunwar Math, or prince’s temple, has already been 
noticed in my previous report; but as the roof of the central 
hall differs materially from, those of all the other temples at 
KhajurAho, it is worthy of a special notice. The plan of the 
temple itself is also somewhat different from the usual 
arrangement. Outside, the extreme dimensions are 66 feel 
by 33 feet ; and inside, 59^ feet by 29 feet. The exterior 
length is divided into three equal parts, of which the eastern 
one is given to the entrance passage, the middle ope to the ’ 
assembly hall, and the western one to the sanctum and its 
porch. Thg hall is a square of 18 feet 7^ inches, with the 
angles cut off to forni an octagon, On each of the sides to 
the north and south there is an open balcony to give light to 
the ha.ll. In the great temples • of KandAriya Mahadeo, 
ViswanAth, and Chatvrrbhuj, the roof of the assembly hall is 
supported on. four pillars forming a square in the middle of 
the octagon of from 10 to 14- feet extreme dimensions. But 
the hall, of the Kunwar temple is an octagon of 1 8-^ feet 
without any pillars, and the roof is simply formed by concen- 
tric circular courses of overlapping stones. There are' seven' 
of these circles, rising one above the other, v?ith most af their 
frets still remaining. On the. lower octagonal course there is 
a procession of, elephants, horsemen, and foot soldiers armed 
with swords ahd shields, with .actual fights in several places. 
Under the angles of the octagon there are female figures 
supported on brackets, some dancers and some musicians.^ 
The temple was dedicated to Siva, whose figure occupies 
the centre of the doorway, with BrahmA and Vishnu at the' 
sides. There is nothing to sfiow-the date of its erection. ^ I 
found the name of Vdsald engraved five times in the Kutilk 
letters, as I have before mentioned ; but on this occasion I 
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discovered also the name of TilhA. Judging from tliese 
scanty data, I should assign the temple to the end of the 1 1 th 
or the beginning of the 12th century. 

7.-^JATKARA.’ 

Atjalhara, or Jatkari, about mile to the south of 
’ Khajur^ho, there are the ruins of several temples, of which 
one still preserves the name of Baijamandar or the temple of 
Vaidyanilh. The entrance to thte san'ctum, 4 feet 6 inches 
in width, is still traceable, although both jambs, with their 
lintel, have fallen down. Inside there is a broken marble 
lifigam, which is still worshipped ; but the whole is a mere 
heap of ruins. Half a mile to the south there is a small 
temple of Chaturbhuj^^ox the " four-armed” Vishnu. I pitched 
my tent close by, and after several hours of clearing away 
stones and jungle, I was able to make out the plan of the 
temple. It is exactly 40 feet long and 20 feet broad, with a 
height of 44 feet. Over the entrance to the sanctum there is 
a figure of Vishnu in the middle, with BrahmS, on one hand 
and Siva on the other. The temple was therefore certainly 
dedicated to Vishnu, and consequently the colossal statue ol 
the god, 9 feet in' height, without the headdress, which i.s 
enshrined in the sanctum, must be the very figure that was 
dedicated by the original builder. ■ In 1852 I was told Thai 
the builder was Suja, the sister’s son of the great BanAphar 
hero, Alha. If this statement be correct, the dale of the 
temple will be from about A. D, 1180 to 1200. There is no 
inscription, and the most diligent search by myself and my 
setvants failed to discover even a single pilgrim’s record or a 
solitary mason’s mark. 

The outside is decorated with three rows of statues like Uk' 
largest temples of KhajurAho. The entrance faces the wo.st ■ 
on the south side the principal figure in the midcllg row is tlio 
androgynous Arddhandri, seated. On the east face the princi- 
pal figure of the middle row is Siva, four-armed, holding hi.s 
trisul and a snake. Below him is a figure of SCirya sealed in 
his chariot, with the seven horSes on the pedestal. On the 
north side, the chief figure of Che middle row is a lion- 
headed female, and below her is a figure of Vishnu, sealed 
holding his club and shell. ' ' 

, The ceiling of the hall is a very fine specimen of the 
circular form, the lowest circle having 24 small cusps, and 

* See plate IX foi a plan of this Loinplc, ' 
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the next r6. The third overlap has 8 boldly projecting cusps 
and the uppermost 4, all richly carved and in good order! 
Although small, the outer square being only 9 feet 8 inches 
across, this ceiling is one of the prettiest specimens that I hlave 
seen. 

In my account of the inscriptions found at Madanpur, in 
the Lalitpur district, I have brought prominently to notice 
the three short reOords of the Chauhhn Prince Prithivi, 
Raja of Delhi, in which he gives his genealogy, and mentions 
his victory over the Chandel King Paramdrdt Deva, and his 
conquest of yejdkasukti-desa in Samvat 1239 °r A.D. 11^2. 
As this would appear to be the full name of the country of 
the Chandels, the common form of Jdjdhuti^ which is given 
by Abu Rihfln as early as A.D. 1030, must be only an abbre- 
viat'ion of it, artd the process was a very simple one. By 
dropping the first k, artd changing the s to X, y^Qgeifi^'dhukU, 
which would be gradually softened to JejdhuH. In its adjec- < 
tive form it was applied as a distinctive geogrhphical appella- 
tion to the Jejdhutiya Brahmans and Jejdhiiiiya Baniyas. 

Since I wiote my previous accouht of the remains at 
KhajurAho, several new inscriptions have been discovered, 
which throw considerable light upon the history of the Chan- 
del dynasty. Two of these are coppdr plates, the ofily dnes 
yet found of the Chandel Princes. A third i? 9, ddted in- 
scription of Kii tti Vatinma, inscribed on the rock of the hill 
fori of Dcogarh in the Lalitpur district. But the longest, and 
perhaps tho^ most important, of the unpublished docurtients is ' 
a long inscription of Raja Dhanga, dated in the Samvat year 
1 01 1 , both in word and in figures. The greater part of this 
inscription is given up to an account of the reign of Yaso- 
Varmma, the father of Dhpnga, while very little is said of 
Dhanga himself. I conclude, therefore, that the inscription 
was set up in the begibningof Dhanga’s reign. This is ren- 
cleicd certain by the other inscriptions of Dhdnga, which are 
dated in S. 1055 and S. 105^,7— the latter shortly after his 
docatl), and no less than 45 years after the date of tiis first 
inscription. Another important record is an inscription of 
Kokkala, dated 'in S, 1058, only two years after Dhanga’s 
death. If, as I suppose, this was the Kulachuri king, 
Kokkala II, the father of GAnggeya Deva of Chedi, then we 
mu-st atlmil ihal the presence di his inscription at KhajurAho 
proves that the country of the Chandels had been conquered 
by Kokkala Raja of Chedi in A.D. 1001. 

The olher coppcr-platc inscription published by Mr. Smith 
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gives us a new name in Deva Vartnnia Deva, the son oJ 
Vijaya PMa Deva, with the valuable date of S. 1107, or 
A.I). [050. This new king must have been the elder brother 
of 'Kirtti-Varmnia, .and it may be presumed that he died child- 
less, or that his children were supplanted by h'ls brother, as 
all the genealogies omit the name of Deva yarmma. 

With the crid of all these new sources of information, I have 
compiled the following corrected list' of the Chandel Rajas, 
with their probable dates, and a reference to the inscriptions 
on which the dates are founded, down .to the conquest of the 
country by Prithvi Raja, of Delhi ; — 


Chandet Dynasty, 



/VCCESSION. 


Samvati ] A4 



800 Nannuka ' 

835 Vk^pati . 

850 Vijaya . 

87s Rahila , 

900 Marsha. 

925 Vaso Vannina. 
950 Dhajiga Deva . 


Kokkala . * 
Ganda 

Vidyadkara' Deva, 
Vijaya PAIa, ‘ 

Deva Pal a Deva 
Kirtti Varmma 

Hallakshana V, D. 

Jaya Varmma D. 

Hallakahana V. D, 
Prilhvi Varmma. 
Madana Yarmma' 

Kirtti Varmma f?) 
Paramfirdi D. 

(PrilVivi Raja) 


jV. The names of these 
early princes ^ arc 
given in the two in- 
scriptions' of Dhaiv 
ga noted below S'^ 


[ A.D, 908, rccemjy 

deadinS.95(j==A,lX 
999' 

S, iq 58=A.D. icon, coin 
quest (?) 

Nancla-Rai of Perishta, A.D. 
1021, 


S. 1107 =A,D. 1050. 

S, ii54=A.D. io97j hiothcr 
of Deva Varnima, 
Name of 4 syllables : Mhau 

inscription, 

S, ii 735=A,D. brother 

‘ of Jaya, 

' j 

S. n88=A.D. 1131^ — S, 1220' 
=A.a 1163. 

S* 1224^5: A, D. n67--S. 1240 
~A,D. 1183'. 

rS. t239=A,D. 11821 Chuuhan 

t fniinimof- 


coiiqucst, 
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In, addition to these new inscriptions, I anm now able to 
make known specimens of the coinage of no less than five of 
the Chandel princes. Their money has been found in all 
tliree metals— gold, silver, arid copper ; but the silver money is 
at present limited to a single specimen of Jaya Varmma, which 
is now in-the British Museum. The gold and silver coins are 
direct copies of the money of G^nggeya Deva, the Kulachuri 
Raja of Chedi, who was a conteiriporary of Mahihud of Ghazni. 
On the obverse is a figure of the four-armed Goddess Durga, 
which was the cognizance of the Hnihaya, or Kulachuri 
Princes of Chedi, and is accordingly found upon their seals. 

, It seems almost certain, therefore, that this class of money 
must have orginated with the kings of Chedi. At the same 
time, it appears strange that G&nggeya is the only Chedi king 
of whom we have any coins,* more especially as his money is 
not uncommon. In their ■ copper issue the Chandel kings 
departed from the original type of Durg^i, and substituted the . 
figure of Hanumfln. In the accompanying plate I liave given, 
specimens of the coins of the Chedi king^ G&rvggeya.Deva, jn 
all three metals, for the purpqse of showing how, closely the, 
Chandel princes copied the original model. The folloiying is 
the description of the coins given in the plate ^ : — 

KULACHURIS ’OF CHEDI. 

GA,nggeya,Deva,-^A. D. io2o--io4p. 

. No. I.— Gold ! two, specimens, weight 63, and 61 graihs. 

•Oiv , — The four-armed goddess DurgA seated to front. 

' '' Sn Mad Gdnggeya Deva” 

No. a.— Gold ; unique, weight 14 grains. 

. The same as No. 1. 

No, 3.— Silver: eight specimens, weight 61 and 60, grains. 

The same as No. i. 

No, 4. — Copper : five apecimeris, weight 59 to 50 grains. 

The same as No. I. « 

All these .coins are well knpwtt, and have been published 
Iw Jame8 pfinsep. But nprie 6f the following coins , of the 
Cnandels.of JejUhuti' have, yet been published ; they- are 'all ■ 
in my own cabinet : — 

•CHANDELS OF JEJlHUTl.- 
' . Kirtti Varmma.— A. D. 1065— lioo 

No. S'.— Gold : Author, 63 grains. Two' duplicates, in the' late 
Mr. Frceling’s cabinet., 

‘ Sec plate 
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-Four-armed DurgA seated to front. 
iicv. —Sanskrit inscription in three lines ; — 

“ Sri mat Kirtti Varmma Deva'^ 

\ 

Hallakshana Varmma.— A. D. iioo to xno. 
No, 6. --Gold; Author, two specimens, 63 and 62 grains. 
Of5z^,-Tlie goddess DyrgA seated as before, 
—Sanskrit inscription in three lines : 

Sri mat Hallakshana Varntnia Deta."' 


No, 7.— Gold : Author^ 15 grains. Two duplicates ' in the late* 
Mr. Freeling’s cabinet. 

Obv^ and Rev.y as on No. 6. 

No. 8.- Copper : Author, unique, 61 grains. ‘ , , 
Figure of the monkey-god Hanum<^n to the iigUl, 
holding a canopy overhead. 

Sanskrit Inscription as on -No. 6, 

JayA Varmma— a. D. 1110 to ii^o. 

Silver: British Museum, from James Prinsep. 

Obv\ -Four-armed Durgk ses^fced to front. 

/vVty.— Sanskrit inscription in three lines : — 

'' S/'t mat Jaya Vanmta JDeva^ 

Nos. 9 and ro.— Copper,;* Author, six specimens, 60 to 50 grains. 
Obv, monkey-god HanumAn to right, holding a canopy 
, * overhead. 

Sanskrit inscription in three lines — 

Sri 7nai^y/zya Varmma heva^ 


PrithVi VarmmA.— a. D. 1125 to 11.30. 

No. r I. — Copper: Author^ 42 grains, much worn. 

The monkey-god Hanum&n as before. 
^2/,— Sanskrit inscription in three lines 
** Sri mat PrUhvi Varmma (D$v&). 


Madana Varmma— a. D. 1130 to 1I65. 

No. 12. — Gold: Author, 61 grains, Duplicate, the late Mr. 
Freeling. 

Four-Armed DurgS sealed to front, 

inscription in three linei> ^ 

** Sri man Madana Varmma DevaP 


No. 13. — Gold* Author, three specimens, each t5,giairis. 

Obv- and Rev. as on No. 12. 

* In LKc.Mhau msciiplion, which 1 have nol seen, the name was luact.is 
Sallnksfuma by the translator, Lieutenant Price j bat all the coins, IjoIIi in f^ohl and 
copper, have llahakshana, which form I have now adopted ir^ ihc list ol kings 
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No* 14. — Copp<?r: Author, unique, 15 grains- - 

The monkey .god Hanum^n as before- 
Sanskrit inscription in three lines (imperfect) as 
on No- 12. 

Al the foot of the plates Nos. 15 and 16 , 1 have given 
sketches of a copper coin of the same class as the above, 
weight 6 t grains, of which I have three specimens ; but which 

I have not j^et been able to . read to my own satisfaction. 
I'he inscription is in three lines, the first and the last letter 
of each line being imperfect. I read it as follows 

•' Sn mat Kesava Malhana Deva..“ 

The weight of these coins of the Chedi and Jejfi,huti 
kings points to their descent from the Greek drachma, a 
name which was long preserved in India under the forms of ■ 
drani^a and d’fami'm. The word is hot in the dictionaries, 
but is found in inscriptions, in one of which it is further 
<lcsignated, by its value in smaller coins, as a Shadboddtka 
dramma, or a dranma equal to six boddikas} This division 
into six recalls the six oboli of the Greek drachma. The 
curious word hoddika 1 lake to be a corruption of the 
Sanskrit pddika, or one-fonrtVi of the Indian silver kdrsha. 

I I was consequently equal to one-slxth of the Greek drachma, 
as I have conclusively shown in another place.^ ' • 

These silver coin? of the Haihayas' and Chandels were 
therefore dratninas, the true descendants of the Greek 
.drachma.. The gold coins are of the same weight ; but theit 
value cannot be definitely stated without knowing the pro- 
portional rate of gold to silver. If it was 10 rates, then the- 
gold coin would be a half stater, equal in value to 10 silvdr 
drammas. But the Greek name of stater was supplanted at 
a very early date by the Roman denarius aureus, or gbld 
din dr, which is found in, the Gupta inscriptionsj and which I 
have no doubt was.thc term used for the Indo-Scythian gold 
money which is now so plentiful. Of the copper coins, I Cein 
only make a guess that the rale was nflueli the same .*a^''in 
ancient times, when it was 40 to i. At this rate 40 of thea'e 
copper pieces would have been equal to one silvef dramma, 
and 400 of them to the gold dinAr. 

8.— KUAILO. 

The largo village of Kuailo is situated on the high road, 
23 miles to the north-east of SAgar. ThOre is nothing' of . 

^ Sec Joumak Bengal Asiatic Society, XIX, p. 455, where, m an inscrrplitfA 
found ill laiinpiii, mention is made of llicsurrt of 2 j 2 So shndhoMha dramMs,^' 

^ NviiiusmEitic Ciironiclti--«‘*Cbin9 of Alexanclci*^ siiccesspvs’in Ine 
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any importance" about the village itself, but in a field close by 
there is a Sati monument of some intetest, as it mentions 
the Raja of Garh-pdhra, the chief place of the DAngi' Raj- 
puts, who will be noticed in the next article. The monument 
is a single slab like an English head-stone. The face is 
divided into' three compartments, separated by two lines of 
writing. In the upper compartment there is the usual hand 
pointed upwards, with the sun on one side and the moon on 
the 'other, surmounted by a pile of betelnuts. In the middle 
compartment the husband and wife are’ shown standing side 
by side and holding each other’s hands. The husband catries 
a sword and shield in his right hand and a dagger in his 
waistbelt. The wife holds a looking-glass in her left hand, 
and has a large cocoanut plaoed beside her. In the bottom 
compartment is shown the caparisoned horse of the deceased, 
led by his groom. The inscription is much injuied, but 
after some rubbing and clearing I wtis able to make out the 
following : — 

fi.) SamTat.1804 KArtik sudi 9 sukre ftdik Sil MahAiitjii 
Komllr Sri Sri Kunwar Umed Singhju Dev Vaikunth 
ko SidViAre. 

{2.)^ apani puna * * h< alti 1501110 Sko * * 

Kumwar Garh-pahara ke * * * 

. . " 

The purport seems to be that " on Friday, the pth of the wax- 
ing moon of KArlik in Samvat 1804 (A. D. 1747), the Prince 
Uraed Singh-ju Dev, son of the Governor, MahArAja Komar, 
went to Vaikunth (paradise).” This is an euphcn)i.sjn for 
death. In the 2nd' line the name of Garlj-pahra is very 
distinct, but the rest is doubtful. 

I find by calculation that Kdt'Hk sudi 8 of Samvat 1804 
fell on Friday. The- monument was erected over the a.shos 
of the Prince Umed Singh and of his wife, who became a 
sati. It seems probable that Umed Singh was the Governor 
of Kuailo under his father, the MahArAja Komar of Gaih- 
pahra. But !■ was unable to obtain any account of the, 
family of the DAngi Rajputs, 

9.-GARH-PAHRA. 

The fort of Garh-pahm, 6, miles to the north of SAgar, 
was one of the strongholds of the DAngi Rajputs, wlio claim 
to be descended from Raja Dang, KachwAha of Narwar, 
who is said to have conquered the district, and added it to 
his kingdom. Of Raja Dang nothing more is known, .save 
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a rude couijlcl, which records how he was let in Ijy a horse- 
dealer : — 


'yit h ghori, tit gai 
Ddng hdlh karhdri rahi. 

" Tlie marc bolted back to the seller again,’' 

“ Leaving in Diing’s hand only the rein." 

Other accounts say that the D^tngis are immigrants from 
Jalaiin. They arc generally called Rajputs ; but their claim 
to this high position seems very doubtful. When Sindhia’s 
Mahrattas entered the Sfl.gar 'district in 1804, the Ditngis 
were expelled from S&gar itself, but were allowed to retain 
Garh-pahra. They form a large proportion of the popula- 
tion in the SAgardistiict, and the fort of Khurai to the north- 
east of. Eran is said to haye been built by them in the time 
of Aurangzeb. Two rajas, Prithvi-pat and MAn Singh, are 
mentioned as having reigned before 1818. 

In Garh-pahra the only object worth notice is a square 
building, very much like a Muhammadan tomb. It consists 
of two storeys, each of ope room, with a novel kind of veran-» 
dah all round, the whole being only 37^ feet square. It 
would appear therefore that it must have been a bAradari 
or summer-house ” of the DAngi chiefs. It is called the 
Kdnch-»iahal, or “ palace of glazed tiles,” and is attributed 
I0 a raja named Jay Singh, who is supposed to have lived 
about 350’ years ago. .The use of glazed tiles, although 
only two colours arc found, is a sure proof of its modern 
date. The colours are dark blue and light blue, and they are 
used alternately in the panels of the battlements and in the 
ribljing of tlie domes. 1 he verandah, as I have called it 
for want of a better name, is not quite continuous. On each 
face there are six pillars, with corresponding pilasters against 
. the walls. Over the two middle pillars and pilasters of each 
face a dome is raised,- and a similai- dome at each of the 
four corners, thus leaving an open space between every pair 
of domes, equal to one intercolumniatioti. But as the broad 
ijrojecting eaves almost meet, the roofing of the verandah is 
continuous with the exception of eight breaks of one foot 
('ach between the domes; The domes themselves are cylin- 
drical below, with hemispherical tops. They are all thickly 
plastered, and the four corner domes are ribbed perpendi- 
cularly, melon- fashion, while the ribbing of the four middle 
domes is spiral. The central dome over the middle room 
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IS of ihc same shape, with perpendicular rilis. "I'lius llic 
whole building has a very strong likeness to a Muhaminadaii 
tomb, with the single exception of the pinnacles at the fmn 
corners of the central dome. In a Muhammadan building 
these would have been small domed cupolas ; hut here they 
have been replaced by tall pyramidal pinnacles marked per- 
pendicularly like the pinnacles of a Hindu, leinplc, in imita- 
tion of the peaks of Mount Mcru, 

The building itself was never finished, the whole of the 
walls below the upper eaves being only roughly plastered, 
with air the holes for the support of the scaffolding si 111 un- 
closed, both inside and outside. The representative of the 
DAngi Rajputs is now living at Bilihra, to the south of SAgar, 
where he holds a jagir worth ten thousand rupees a year. 

lo.— RAHATGARH. 

On the death of NawAb Dost Muhammad, the founder of 
the present BhupAl family, the ministers placed on the throne 
bis youngest son, SultAn Muhammad, a boy of 7 01 H yearn 
gf age; but he was soon displaced by his elder InoLlua*, YAr 
Muhammad, with the powerful aid of NizAmiilmulk. The- 
district of Rahatgarh was then given to his younger brother 
as a jAgir, and to this SultAn Muhammad (he peopk; now 
attribute the restoration, if not of the entire building, of the 
fort. But the position of this hill fort, which comniancls the 
passage of the river Bina, is so advantageous that tliere ean 
be little doubt that the place was occupied at a very (‘arly 
period. The foil is one of the largest in Central India, the 
space enclosed within the walls covering 66 acres. The 
interior is filled with buildings of all descriptions, amongst 
which are a "large bazar and numerous temples and palaoes. 
One of these latter is called the Bddal-Mnhal, or 'cloud 
palace,' from its great height and ’elevated situation. It 
is attributed to one of the Raj-Gond chiefs of Gaiha 
Mandla.”‘ 1 have quoted this account of the BAdal-Mahal 
to show that this hill of Rahatgarh was occupied as a .strong- 
hold by the Gond Rajas before the lime of the BhupAl 
NawAbs. But the following inscription which was louiul in- 
side Rahatgarh, shows that the fort had belonged to the 
PramAra Rajas of DhAr as early as A. D. 1255. The letteis 
are rather indistinct in some places, and more particulavlv 
towards the end, but the date and the name of the king, as 

•' ' Ste “Curtrnl Provinces Gn/cUcpr”, An. Uahnlgaih, 
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well as that of the district, are all quite clear. I read -it as 
follows ; — 

i. — Auin ! Siddhih ! Samvat 1312 Varshe BhAdrapada su 7 
some 

3. — tcra sadharayam Maharajftdhiraja Sii Jaya 

3 — Varnima Deva vijayaiajye Uparaluidd Maudale Raja Sri 
Clia ? 

4. — * * Plltfi (?) pflra lasmiii Ukalcvandanadhikdra 

The inscription was recorded on Monday, the 7th of the 
waxing moon of BliAdrapada in the Samvat year 1312 = 
A. 1 ). 1255, during the reign of Mahiiiaja, the fortunate Jaya 
Vaumna Deva. The, district is called Uparahddd-Mandala^ 
and the governor would appear to have been Uk&l&vamiana. 

The name of the hing’s tribe is not mentioned ; but as ‘ 
all the latter kings of only one century previous whose 
namo.s have come down to us were PramAra Rajputs, and 
bore the same title of Varrama Deva, the presumption is 
strongly in favour of the continuance of the same family on 
the throne of MAlava. As .several other inscriptions of the 
PraniAras were found at Udaypur, between Bhilsa and Eran, 
I reserve all further notice of this royal family for my account 
of Udaypur itself. 

n.^-GYlRISPUR,' 

GyArispur is an old town situated in a gorge of some low, 
.sloop liills, 34 miles ’to the north-east of Bhilsa, on the old 
high road to SAgar. The new load has turned the pass 
which GyAiispur commanded, and the town, like many othcis 
in the country occupied by the Mahrattas, is now gradually 
(lecaying. It posses.ses the remains of several fine temples 
of I he niedi.'eval period; and tho traces of many^qlhors 
towards the north, near the great Mangan or MundAkini TAl, 
show that GyAiispur must once have been a place of consider- 
able iniporUuice. The principal lemains are the Aih-kambhd 
and the Bnjramath, outside the city on the west, t\\QHindola 
and the (dhdi'~kctmhha Inside the town, and the Mdla De 
temple on the crest of the cliff to the south of the town. 

The Ath-kamhhd, or "eight pillars,” are all that now 
remains of a once magnificent temple : these are the four 
pillais of the Mahd Mnndapa, or " great hall,” two pillars of 
tho Anlnrdla, or " inner hall,” and the two pilasters of the 
doorway of the .sanctum all of which are richly and 
minutely carved. The four large pillars weie each crowned 
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by two bracket capitals one above the other, the upper one 
resting on a circular drum surrounded by four figures. These 
figures are all gone, but the socket-holes which held them 
in their places still remain. 

The ceilings covering the two halls are still intact, and 
their great weight has probably held the pillars together. 
There is a short inscription on one of the pillars, recording the 
visit of a pilgrim in the Satnvat year 1039, or A. D. 982, 
The temple, therefore, cannot be placed later than A. D. 950, 
and may be as early as 900. It was dedicated to Siva, 
whose image occupies the centre of th^ lintel over the 
entrance to the sanctum. 

The Bdjramath is a fine example 'of a very rare cla.ss 
•of temple, containing three separate cells in one row. The 
centre cell is 'J feet 4 inches long, and each of the side cells 
one foot .less. In front there was a large hall’ supported' on 
16 pillars, with a balcony on each side, and a staircase to the 
east. All three cells are now occupied by Jain figures, but 
it is quite certain that it was originally a Brahinanical temple, 
as the whole 6f the outside niches arc filled with Brahmanical 
figures. Thus, on the north there are Ganesa and Siva •, on 
the back are Siva and the four-armed Vishnu, with the 
VAman and VarAha Avat&s ; rand on the south side are the 
Narsinh AvatSr and the goddess Killi. The figures over the 
doorways of the cells are also Brahmanical, the centre cell 
having Sfirya in his seven-horse chariot, with Bralun^ and 
Vishnu to the left and right. I conclude, therefore, that the 
temple, after haying been desecrated by the Muhanimadan.s, 
was deserted for a long time, and then at a laic date -was 
appropriated by the Jains, The naked statues which arc 
now inside were probably brought from the Jain temple of 
Mila Di, on the top of the hill. 

The roof of the temple is as unusual as its plan. The centre 
cell Is covered by a lofty "spire of the common form, with 
bulging sides and an amla^ fruit crown ; but the roofs of tlu! 
side cells are low semi-pyramids rising in steps to join the 
central spire. 'The effect is not unpleasing, altbough it 
struck me that it seemed to increase the breadth of the 
temple and to diminish the height of its spire. The whole 
building is only 31 feet square, but it looks much larger— 
a deception which is partly, or perhaps wholly, due to the 
square shape of the building, which is considerably increased 
in breadth when viewed diagonally. 

Nothing is known about the age or builder of the Biijra 
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Math, and no one could give any explanation of the name 
There are numerous mason’s maiks on the stones, but they 
are chiefly confined to numbers ; several of them have the 
letters dra piefixcd ; «s dra 143, dra 193, dra 250, I also 
found the letters sa and ckka-, and siha followed by la. 
From the shapes of these few letters and figures, I infer that 
the temple must have been built some time during the 10th 
century. 

The building called Hindola is an ornamental entrance, 
or tomn, leading to a Brahmanical temple, Hindola means 
simply a “swing,” and the toran with its two upright pillars 
and cioss-beams has sufficient resemblance to the common 
Indian swing to justify the people in calling it by this name. 
The pillars of the toran are caived on all foui faces. In the 
lower panels are repicsented the ten incarnations of Vishnu, 
the tortoise and fish being placed together on one pillar, and 
Buddha, standing with the right shoulder bare, with a small 
Kfilki Avatfii on his horse beside him, on the other pillar. The 
ends of the bracket capitals are fashioned as lions’ and 
elephants’ heads, the former facing outwards and the latter 
inwards. 

All the figures which once stood on the brackets are now 
gone ; but ibcie are two piojecting stones on each face of 
the architrave with round holes on the under side, showing 
how far the figures must have leaned inwards. On the south 
face of the central pinnacle, which represents a small temple, 
there is a figuie of the boar incarnation of Vishnu in the 
lower panel 

Close to the Hindola stands the ruin called Chdr-Kambha, 
or “ four jDillars,” which are all that now remains of a grand 
temple. These pillars are of the same style as those of the 
Hindola Toran, with lions’ heads and elephants’ heads at the 
ends of the brackets. They were most probably the supports 
of the Mdhdmandapa, or “ great hall.” 

These two ruins stand on a height in the middle of the 
town. Close by, I observed several shorter and plainer pillars 
built into the walls of the houses. Two portions of an inscrip- 
tion of 13 lines, with 4 lines of a later date, were also found 
let into the wall of a platform near the toran. This inscrip- 
tion had been deliberately cut lengthways and across into 
four pieces, of which the upper left hand and the lower right 
hand pieces are lost. In the third line I read : 

* ^ ana smdrni mandiram nidlavachcharadam 

Shatirinsat sataytUeskn titeshu navame sateshit^^ 


G 
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which f lake to be the year 936 of the Mdlava hil, or “ cia 
of MAlavva.” If this be the same as the era of Vikuuiihclilya 
of Ujain, as I presume it must be, thew t!\c dale of the lemplo 
close by, to which it in all probability belonged, will be as 
early as A. D. 879. 

A small triangular fragment, found in the same neighbour- 
hood, bore the dale of Scimvnt 1067, or A. P. 1010, in ligiircs. 

The Jain temple of Malfl De on the ciest of the hill is of 
somewhat later date than the Hindola Toian. It hears 
sevcial pilgrims’ records, such as Soblu'tsnprn}iantali, 
BasmoanapranamyatiiAmba Deva prauamati, and under the 
figuie of an eight-armed goddess I found the name of 
Tdnipait engiaved on the leaves of her lotus thione. Tliere 
aie also numerous nuuson’s marks, as di'a 310, donti, rhhi, 
&c , which, wdth the pilgrims’ recoids, show that the temple 
must be referred to about the same dale as the Bfljra Math, 
or some time during the loth century A.D 

13.— BHIhSA 

Bliilsa IS said to have been founded after I lie descilion 
cf Besnagar; but it seems more probable that llie foundation 
of Bhilsa led to the abandonment of the old city. ’The com- 
mon people talk of Raja as the loundei, while olluss 

refer it to the Bhils. But there can be little doubt that it 
owes its name, as Di. Hall has already pointed out, to (ho 
temple of the sun, under the appellation ot Bhililla, which 
was erected by VA.cliaspali, the minister of Raja Krishna, who 
dwelt on theVetravati or Belwa river.^ As Dr. Hall peili- 
nently remaiks, " the sun as Bhflilla was, we sec, oiiec an 
object of worship. At first sight the word has ceilainly a 
barbarous aspect, and yet it may possibly have lieon formed 
anomalously from hhd, ’light,’ and the Vaidika loot if, 
defined by the grammarians 'to throw’ — 'the thunver ol 
light.’ Euphony may have doubled the final consoiianl. 
To B/uiUld add isa, and the combination is IfhdiUcsd. 
Soften this, and we easily account for BhelsA.” 

Raja Rukmangad is also connected with Bhilsa, and Llio 
famous white hoise with the black cai, which was stabletl on 
the top of the Lohftngi rook, is said to have belonged lo him, 
although Olliers assign it to YuvanlVsiva The trough fioin 
which the horse used to drink is still pointed out; but this 
is only the bcil-capilal of a gigantic Buddhist pillar, of wliicli 
nothing more now remains I'lie part of Uic capital above 

' Bengal Abiatic Souety’s loumnl— XXXI, 112, note. 
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ground is 3 feet high, with a diameter of 3 feet 8^ inches 
1 he original name of the loclc is unknown, and the present 
name of Lohangi is only about 500 years old, as it is said to 
have been derived fiom Lohangi-Pir, the title of Shekh 
Jalftl Chishti AwaVn, or fair, is held on the top of the rock 
at the full moon of Ashfirh, which may be a survival of 
Buddhism, as the day is the anmversaiy of Buddha’s reputed 
death. 

The Lohftngi lock is about 200 feet high, the upper half 
being a sleep scarp. The top is nearly level, and rather 
more than 100 yards in diametei. On the west side,- towards 
the town, there is a low flat-roofed ma!5jid, with two inscrip- 
tions inside, the old one being of Mahmud 1, Khilji of 
MA.l\va, dated in A. H. 864, and the later one of Akbar, dated 
in A. H. 987. 

The town of Bhilsa is enclosed with square stone walls, 
the materials of which must have been bi ought from the 
ruins of Hesnagar, as the walls contain numerous carved 
si ones. There are thiec gates, that to the west being called 
the JJc's Gate, and that to the south the Raysin Gate. Inside 
the town (heie is a stone masjid called Bijay Mandir, or the 
temple of Bijay. This Hindu name is said to have been 
derived from tlic founder of the original temple. Bijay Rdni. 
The leinpJe was thrown clown by the order of Aurangzeb, 
and the piesent masjid ciectcd in il.s place; blit the Hindus 
still fiec(uent it at the time of the annual fair, By the 
lyiuhaininadans k is called the Alamgiri Masjid , while Bhilsa 
itself is called Alaingirpur. The building is 78^ feet long 
by aby feet broad, and the roof is supported on four rows 
of plain square pillars with 13 openings to the front. 

Bij.’iy RAni is said to have been the daughter of Behnsa- 
Bnniya, or, a.s some say, of Bhainsasui ; but I suspect that 
both names aie inventions to account for the name of Bhelsa. 
It is possililc, howevei, that there may be some connection 
with Bhainsa SAh, the reputed founder of Bdrnagar^ox Baro. 

An approximate date for the desertion of Besnagar and 
the foundation of Bhilsa may be deiivecl from the old coins 
found in the ruins of the ancient city. Out of 90 specimens 
which 1 obtained, no less than 75 aie older than the Gupta 
period, and one is of Chandra Gupta himself. I conclude, 
lh(!rcforc, that the change must have taken place during the 
time of the Guptas. We know that Chandra Gupta II. 
actually visited the neighbouring caves of Udaygiri, and it 
seems not improbable that he may have made Bhilsa his 
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head-quarters while his son, Kum^ra Gupla, was engaged in 
the conquest of Ujain and SuiS-shtra. 

13.— BESNAGAR 

During the past few years I have twice visited the iTiin& 
of the ancient city of Besnagar,— first in Februaiy 1875, and 
again in January 1877. During the latter visit I made a 
complete survey of the ruined city, and explored the country 
for several miles around it , and my researches were rewarded 
by several curious and interesting discoveries. 

Besnagar is situated in the fork between the two livers 
Betwa and Bes, which run nearly parallel for upwards of a 
mile towards the east, when the Betwa turns sharply to the 
north for half a mile till it meets the Bes ^ The point of 
junction is named Triveni, or the meeting of three streams, 
the third being only a small branch of the Betwa, called 
Cliokrel, or Chopvel^ which separates from the main stream 
about 1,000 feet above the Triveni junction, and rejoins it 
about 1 ,500 feet below the junction. On the western bank 
of the Betwa, nearly half a mile above the Triveni, is the 
Charan Tirathy a famous place of pilgrimage, where two small 
hollows in the rock are believed to be the charan, or foot- 
prints of Vishnu. The spot is commonly called Charana 
Tirath Besnagar is thus enclosed on three sides by the 
rivers Betwa and Bes On the fourth side to the west 
a huge rampart marks the limit of the ancient city, which 
was one mile and a quarter in length and three-quarters of 
a mile in breadth within the walls, or just four miles in circuit , 
but the suburbs of the city extended for more than a quaiter 
of a mile further to the north of the Bes river, and about the 
same distance to the westward beyond the gicat rampart, so 
that the ancient city was just one mile and half in length by 
one mile in width, or five miles in circuit. 

The site was certainly a strong one, as each liver i.s only 
fordable at one point where the high road from Bhilsa to 
Gwalior crosses it. On the west, also, the great rampart was 
strengthened by a ditch which runs right across the neck 
of land between the two rivers. This western rampart is 
generally 30 feet high above the outer countiy, but the 
north-west bastion rises to a height of from 45 to 30 feet, 
and commands the reach of the Bes river for upwards of 
half a mile above the city. At the foot of this bastion, in the 

' Sre plate XII lor a map of Besnagar. 
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north-western corner of the old city, stands the little village 
of Besnagar. 

In a former work. I have identified the ruins of Besnagar 
with the city of Wessanagara, at which Asoka halted for 
some time when on his way from PcLtaliputra to assume the 
government of Ujjain.* Wessanagara is the name given by 
Buddha Ghosha®, but the author of the Mahkwanso, in relating 
the same story, calls the place Chetiyagiri? As this name 
means the “ Chaitya-hil],” it seems almost certain that the 
term refers to the great Stflpa on the neighbouring hill of 
Sanchi, which, as wc learn from its inscriptions, was certainly 
in existence in the time of Asoka. The antiquity of the city 
is further confirmed by the numbers of ancient coins which 
are found amongst the ruins. Out of 90 specimens which 
I obtained, six were of the old punch-marked class, and 50 of 
the types without inscriptions which are so common at 
Ujjain and Eran. 7’here were also amongst them eight speci- 
mens of the satraps of Saurashtra, eight NAgas of Narwar, 
and one coin of Chandra Gupta. 

The old city of Wessanagara^ or Besnagar, is generally 
believed by the people to have been founded by Raja Ruk- 
mAngacIa He is said to have neglected his wife for the 
beautiful Apsara ViswA. Mohoni, for whom the Nolakha 
gaidcns were made, and after whom the city was named 
Viswit-nagara. The great festival of the Rnkmdngada Ekd- 
dasi, which still takes place on the nth of the waxing moon 
of KArtikj is said to have been established either in her 
honour, or as a propitiation for the neglect of his wife 

With respect to this festival the following legend is cur- 
rent One clay the vimdna, or chariot of Vishnu, was stopped 
by a thorn bush, and it was announced that this could be 
removed only by a person who had fasted on the Ekddasi 
festival. It happened that a telin (or oilman’s wife), who had 
quarrelled with her husband and left her house without 
eating, wa.s the first to arrive. Slie at once removed the 
thorn bush ; and, as the vhndti began to ascend, she asked 
from Vishnu the favour of being taken to the Surg-lok 
(swarga) along with him. Her request was granted, and, 
taking hold of a wheel, she began to ascend at once. Just 
then RAja RukmAn, followed by all his subjects, happened to 
arrive, when he also laid hold of the vimAn, and his subjects, 

^ Bhilsa Topes, p* 95 

^ 7 ‘uinour, Pali Annals In Journal of Bengal Asiatic Society, vil, 93a 

^ Mahdwanso, p. 76. 
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following liis example, laid hold of differenl pails of tlic 
vehicle, and of one another, and the whole were taken np lo 
heaven. The city being thus dcserled, was turned upside 
do-ion, and has since remained a heap of ruins, 

Just outside the small village of Besnagai, on the ea.st 
side, I found several portions of a Buddhist lailing which 
once surrounded a Slilpa. These consisted of a curved 
coping-stone 7 feet 4 inches in length, one railing pillar, and 
two rail-bars As all four are inscribed with short leeorcls 
of the donors in Asoka characters, the date of the Stupa 
cannot be placed later than the middle of the 3rd century 
B.C These remains with their inscriptions arc represimted 
in the accompanying plate ^ Judging fiom the great curvature 
of the coping-stone, 5^ inches in 7 feel 4 inches, the diameter 
of the railing could not have been more than 30 feet, and 
that of the Stbpa not more than 18 or 20 feet 

The coping-stone is 1 1 inches in height and the same 
in thickness. On the inner face there is a procession of four 
elephants and four horsemen placed altei nalely, with a footman 
between each pair. Each elephant bears a relie-casket on 
his head, and each horseman carries a tray of offerings in bis 
hand. On the outer face the lounded top oveilaps (wo 
inches and screens the sculpture from the weather. This 
face is divided into ten panels by a conlinuous band Begin- 
ning from the right. No i panel has an elephant ; No. 2, a 
pair of musicians; No. 3, a female bearing a tiay, and a man 
canying stieamers ; No. 4 is the same as 3 ; Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 
8 have each a single female carrying a tiay in each hand ; 
No. 9 has two musicians ; and No. 10, a StCipa. Above, there 
is engraved a short record in Asoka chaiactcrs of the donors 
with a S'lmstika at the beginning and the Dhaniima chakra 
at the end I read it as follows — 

Pd tamdnasa Bhikhuno-Kumudasa-cha Bhikltiiiioda'ndiii. 

" Gift of the mendicant Patamflna and the mendicant Ivunuula.” 

The railing pillar is 10^ inches by 7-* inches in section, 
and 3 feet 9 inches in height With the coping on flu: lop, the 
full height of the railing was therofore only 4 feet 8 niches. 
On each side the pillai is pierced with thice soi'kct.s for the 
reception of the lail-bars. fhc back is qmle plain, IniL the 
front is richly ornamented At the toj) theie is a Hodhi (ice^ 
spiinging from a squaic basement, and below it there are 

' Ste plate XIII. The piece of (.oping is rcpicscntcd in two nails, for w.iiil 

ot '•p.KC Ilf Ihe nanow plriie * 
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three rows of men standing in attitudes of devotion. All 
of them have large licad-dresses and huge earrings after 
the fashion of the Bharhut sculptui'es. The inscription has 
been injured, the first letter being wanting, and some five 
letters at the end which would have included the word 
ddnam. By adding A as the first letter, the opening will be 
Ajamiliisa (gift) " of Aja Mitra.” 

The two rail-bars are of the usual pattern, the section 
being formed of two curves meeting at the lop and bottom, 
with an extreme thickness of 3^ inches. Each bar is 14^ 
inches long by 1 1 inche.s in breadth, in agreement with the 
Vicight of the coping. On each face there is a large lotus 
fiower, and above it on one bar is the record ol the donor in 
A.soka eharaelers . — 

Dhamaginno hhtkhtiHo da 
Gift of the meiulicaut Dharnuigivi 

On the othei is inscribed ■ 

Nadihitye Pdvajilayr thi [ tmw']. 

Gift of Purovftjilfv of N.iiulika. 

On the opposite side, above the flower, is engraved the 
number 33 in figtiies, which may perhaps refer either to the 
number of gifts made to the Slupa by this particular donor, 
or to the number of the rail-bar itself. 

On turning over the coping-stone, I di.scovered the curious 
fact that the intcrcolumniations of the pillars were of two 
dlffeient measures, according to the position of the pillar 
under Lbe coping. Each roptng-slonc covered lour inter- 
columniations, the two middle ones being i foot 7 inches each 
between the socket-holes, and the two end ones only i foot 
4 inclie.s eacli. But the effect of placing the pillars at 
different distances would have been so unsightly that I 
would rather attribute the discordant mca.sures to the stupid 
neglect of the masons in cutting tbe socket-lioles at the 
wrong distances, which was perhaps rectified in the settingup 
by cutting away the tenons of the pillars. 

At the spot marked J in the map, there is a broken bell 
capital, 2 feet 6 inches in height, with a square abacus of 
I foot 67} inches. The bell is reeded in the usual fashion ; 
and, as its diameter is two-fifths greater than its height, it must 
be as old as the time of Asoka, and was therefore most pro- 
bably attached to the Stdpa just described. 

At the spot marked G in the plan, there is a colossal female 
, statue, which the people call J'elm, or the “oilman's wife," 
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because she is believed to be holding a vessel which looks 
something like an oil-measure ; but the name clearly refers 
to the heroine of the legend which 1 have previously related 
about the oilman's wife who was carried up to heaven by 
holding on to the wheel of Vishnu’s chariot. The statue is 
7 feet high. On the pedestal there are two lions sealed 
back to back, with a buffalo’s head between them. On the 
woman’s left there is a male figure only half her height, who is 
stabbing the lion below with a dagger. A similar figure on 
her right has been broken off above the knees. The woman’s 
left arm is gone, but the left hand still rests on the hip. 
The right hand is raised to a level with the shoulder. But, 
as well as I could make out from the mutilated state of this 


part of the figure, there are certainly two right arms, and 
perhaps three. The head and neck are covered with onuw 
ments, but the only dress is a petticoat reaching clown to the 
ankles and fitting rather closely to the figure. 

To the south of the village of Besnagar, there is a large 
tank, about 400 feet square, with several high mounds close 
by. I made some excavations in these mounds, but withoul 
any result. 

Half a mile due east from the village, near the bank of 
the Bes river, there is a very lofty mound named Kdliya 
Mark, or the temple of KAliya. This was certainly the site 
of a large building, but it was occupied by a house, and 1 
was unable to make any excavations. Half a mile due south 
from the Kaliya mound, on the edge of the high bank of the 
*^here is a statue of an elephant with its rider, 
which IS m very good preservation where not broken ; but 
the hands and feet as well as the head of the man are gone' and 
also the trunk of the elephant. The body of the aniinal i.s 
too short, and not massive enough for the .size of the head 
and legs. It is 4 feet 8 inches long and 3 feci 9T inchc.s 
high to the top of the elephant’s head. The figure is .slaiid- 
mg on the ground, and there are no ruins of any kind near it 
i he statue seems almost too large for the top of a monolith 
column ; but f believe that this must have been its original 
stination. The trunk of the elephant was cmled \\p, and 
the lip thrust into the mouth. The tusks were large, and the 
ta I was long enough tc) reach the ground, where the end of 

slmulde^^-In?’. ^3^ a scarf thrown over his left arm and 

behind thp p\ arm His knees are hidden 

the elephants ears, which are much broken. The 
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whole group has been highly polished, after the manner of 
Asoka’s pillars, and I have little doubt that it belongs to the 
Asoka period. 

Close by, in the house of a S^ldhu, were found a small 
lion of the Gupta period and a large figure of the Ganges 
standing on her crocodile, which must certainly have belonged 
to a temple of the Gupta age. Both figures are in excellent 
preservation. 

At the spot marked E in the plan, there is a large stone 
trough 15 feet 9 inches long, 2 feet 10 inches broad, and 
2 feet 2 inches deep outside 

In the south-east corner of the old city, there are two 
lofty mounds, on which are perched the small villages of 
J-Jiaiijhan-piirwa and Dilrjan-ptlrwa. These must have been 
the sites of large buildings, but the houses prevent all excava- 
tion at present. In the north-easi corner of the old city, 
close to the junction of the two rivers, there is a small temple 
of Ganesa, and on the high mound above stands the temple of 
Triveni. The site is a very fine one, but the temple is 
modern, and there are no statues of any interest. 

On the island formed by the Chokiel Nala, there is a 
small hamlet of a few houses called Nolakha^ and some traces 
of old buildings, which some people say cost " nine lakhs of 
rupees.” Others refer the name to the gardens which once 
covered the island, and which were believed to be a favourite 
re-sort of the Devatas. 

To the north of the gh 4 t, where the high road crosses the 
Bes river, there is a very high mound, marked N in the map, 
which IS probably the remains of an immense Stiipa. A 
custom-house is perched on the top, which makes any satis- 
factory excavation impossible. Close by, on the north-east, 
there is a second mound, more extensive but much less lofty, 
vvhich I believe to be the rums of a monastery. It possesses 
a fine old well, besides one standing pillar marked C, and 
the capital of a fallen pillar marked D. These Iasi are 
perhaps the most curious and novel discoveries that 1 have 
ever made. 

The standing pillar is a single shaft 17 feet 1 1 inches in 
height, with a capital of 3 feet 4 inches, which was once 
crowned by a square pinnacle formed in the shape of the 
fan palm, 2 feet 7 inches in height. I have given a drawing 
of it in the accompanying plate.^ The lowest part of the 
shaft is octagonal, the middle has sixteen sides, and the 

> See Plate XIV; 
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Upper part is circular. Between the last two there is a band 
of flowers The shaft is crowned by a bell capital, above 
which IS a massive aliacus, tlie lower half octagonal, and the 
upper half square. On this abacus formerly stood the fan- 
palm pinnacle, 2 feet 7 inches in height ; but it is now lying 
on the ground close by, broken and disregarded. The mound 
is occupied by a young BaiiAgi, after whom the pill.ir ha.s 
been named Kambla Bdbd, or the “ fakir’s pillar ” The place 
is visited by numbers of pilgrims, as the pillar is esteemed holy, 
and in the months of JyesliL and Ashfirh rams arc saenfR'd 
before it It may perhaps be inscribed, but the whole shaft 
is so thickly smeared with red lead, that it was very diHirult 
to find the stone under the cru.st of vermilion. The people, 
however, affirmed that it was not inscribed, and I was veiy un- 
willingly obliged to be content with an examination of the 
red s.urrace, Its date, therefore, can only be judged by its 
style. The height of the bell is greater in proportion I o th(‘ 
diameter than that of the known Asoka examples. The 
height of the latlei is geneially only two-Lhiids of l.hcdiamelei, 
as in the Mahara pillar of the same plate; where.is the 
height of the bell of the fan-palm pillar is thiec-fouiths of 
its diameter. In this lespect, theiefore, it agrees with the 
known examples of the Gupta period, such as the Hhitaii 
pillar of Slcanda Gupta, and the Eran pillar of Dudha Gupla. 
The division of the shaft also into parts of different .seclioiis, 
circular arid polygonal, recals the similar arrangement of the 
Kahaon pidar ol Skanda Giipta I believe, therefore, that ihis 
ffin-paim pillar may be assigned with some certainly to the 
Gupta period of about A D. 200 to 350. d'he total heiidit 
ol the pillar is only 20 feet 7 inches. 

The Makara or “ ciocodile " pinnacle is lying in a fudd on 
the slope of the mound, at a short distance from the faii- 
palm pmiiacle No trace of the shaft could he found • but 
the whole of the capital, which is cut out of one block with 
he crocodile, is still existing, although much broken on one 
fi* ^ ^1*^ of this capital, as I have just noliccd, is of 

the true Asoka proportions, and I have little doubt, theiefore 
that the pillar was set up during the lime of Asoka, T'he 
diameter of the bell is 2 feet 3 inches, and the whole; height 
of the capiiaj with its abacus is 4 feet lo inchr-s. The 

TliP J fr height would have been over 3 feet, 

md hr h Tf dia^ietc , 

and Its height just 22 feci, reckoned at 12 diameters 
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7'he lower part of the abacus is circular, and is ornamented 
with symbolical flowers and small crocodiles. From one of 
these I have supplied the end, or the pinnacle crocodile’s tail.^ 
Tile upper part of tlie abacus is square, with the I 3 hud> 
dhist railing as an oinanient on all four sides The Mnkai a, 
or crocodile, is a clumsy animal, all head and tail ; but unless it 
could have been set up, like a dolphin, with its tail in the air, 
the sculptor had no choice but to reduce its length. It has 
four fins, but they are all much too small for the size of the 
monster It has also two feet in front, but they have been 
broken off. There is a mysterious hole at a short distance 
behind the eye, which has puzzled me very much. Pei haps a 
horn or a fin, which the sculptor had forgotten, was inserted 
here as an after-thought. Altogether the ciocodile forms a 
very ugly finish for the top of a very graceful and elegant 
capital. 

Just half a mile to the north-east, following the course of 
the Betwa river, tlieie is another ancient capital crowned with 
the famous Kalpa-drilin or “ fortunate tree” of the Devalokd, 
which fulfilled all one’s desires. The common people give 
the name of Kalpa-dnhn 01 Kalpn-briksh to a large forest 
tree with a smooth silvery bark ; but the true Kalpa-dn'lin, 
which is supposed to grant all one’s desiies, is the tree of 
Indra's heaven, and was one of the products of the churning 
of the ocean. In the Besnagai sculpture it is represented 
as a banian tree with long pendant roots, from which untold 
wealth in the shape of square jncces of money is dropping 
in such quantities that all the vessels placed below arc full 
and overflowing® The upper part of the tree, which is 
nearly spheiical in shape, is covered with the large leaves 
and small benies of the Ficits Indica, and the stems and 
pendent roots are represented on a cylindrical neck, below 
which they divide into eight compartments. In these are 
placed alternately four vessels full of money and four skins 
full of wine (?). These last may, perhaps, be intended for 
bags of money, as each is fastened with a band round the 
neck, Tlie open vessels are ail different. One is a large 
shell standing on its end ; a second is a full-blown lotus 
flower; a third is a lota^ or common water-vessel. Between 
the shell and the bag, on its right, theie is a cuiious rounded 
shaft with leaves in straight lines pointed upwards. What 
it may be I cannot even guess. 

The upper part of the iree is 3 feet 3 inches in diameter, 

> Sec plAte XIV 

^ See plate XV, 
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and its mass of trunks and pendent roots is 2 feet 2-^- inches 
In diameter^ and 1 fool 2 Inches in height. The trunks 
rise from a cylindrical neck of basketwoik, 8 inches in 
height, which itself rests on the abacus of the capital, 9 inches 
in height, and 2 feet 4 inches square. The shaft must 
therefore have been of about the same size as that of the 
crocodile pillar. I believe, in fact, that this pillar was the pair 
or fellow of the crocodile pillar, as I find by a measurement 
that the upper part of both was of exactly the same height, 
of 5 feet 8 inches, from the bottom of the square abacus with 
its Buddhist railing to the top of the pinnacle. A sketch 
of the Kalpa-drum pinnacle is given in the accompanying 
plate.* 

Close by this curious capital there is a colossal female 
statue, 6 feet 7 inches in height. The figure was broken in 
two pieces, and half buried in the ground. The arms are 
unfortunately gone, and, as there is no trace of either of the 
hands resting on the figure, the action i.s extteuiely doubtful. 
There is a small fracture above the right hip, wiiere the light 
hand may have rested, but the fiactuve seems too small for 
such a purpose. But the statue is othoi wise iutcresling on 
account of its curious and novel costume The lienddross 
is a kind of turban of ornamented cloth twined willi the hair 
in the shape of a bowl, which completely covers the top and 
back of the head from the brows to the neck. At the back 
two long broad plaits of hefir hang down to the loins. In the 
ears are large massive earrings, like those of the Bhaihui 
sculptures. There are several garlands and necklace.s round 
the neck, the former hanging low down in front between the 
breasts. The body is covered by a jacket rounded in front, 
and it is ornamented with a broad border. Below this, there 
is the usual female sdri^ or sheet petticoat, witli the gathers 
over the stomach, and hanging down in formal folds in lionL 
But this petticoat reaches only to the midlcg, and bcueatU It 
there appears a second, reaching down to the massive anklets 
on the feet. A broad sash or girdle passes round the body 
above the hips, and is tied in above in front of the stomach. 
Below it is the usual zone of five strings of ornament resting 
on the loins. It is possible that this may be a portrait statue 
of Mayk Devi, for the profusion of ornament shows that it is 
not a religious figure. The similarity of the costume to that 
of many of the females in the Bharhut sculptures seems to 
point to the age of Asoka as the date of this statue, and this 

‘ See pl.itc XV. 
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is confirmed by the decency of its clothing, which is un- 
doubtedly earlier than the scanty costumes of the SAnchi and 
Mathura sculptures, which belong to the Indo-Scythian 
period. From the pose of the figure, I think that it must 
originally have been placed on the top of a pillar. Altogether 
this is a very curious and interesting piece of sculpture, as it 
is the only specimen of a female statue in the round that has 
yet been discovered of so early a period 

Three-quarters of a mile due west of the crocodile pillar, 
and to the north of the Bes rivei, opposite the village of 
Besnagar, there is a low, flat, oblong mound, marked M in the 
plan. It is 250 feet long by 150 feet broad, and is known by 
the name of Khera, which means a mound of ruins, as distin- 
guished from a natural mound of earth. I made excavations 
along the edges of the mound, with several cross-trenches ; 
but the whole site had evidently been well searched previously 
for building-stones, and my only discovery was the corner pillar 
of a Buddhist railing in the north-east angle of the mound. 
The pillar was 5 feet inches in height and i foot 5 inches 
square. On two adjacent faces it was ornamented with the 
usual round medallion in the middle and half medallions at 
lop and bottom ; and the other two adjacent faces were 
pierced with thiee socket-holes each for the reception of rail- 
bars, I foot 8^ inches broad, and 6|- inches thick in the 
middle. The pillar was also bevelled on the edges like those 
of the great S&nchi Stfipa. As the coping was generally of 
the same height as the rail-bais, the full height of this 
railing would have been 7 feet 4 inches Both the shape 
and size of the mound would seem to point it out as the 
remains of a monastery ; but a.s monasteries were alwa)f,s 
surrounded by walls, and not by railings, I conclude that this 
Khera must have been the site of a Vihflr or temple, and 
perhaps also of a Stfipa- We know that the great VihAr at 
Buddha Gaya was surrounded by a rectangular railing, 
whereas the railings placed around Stupas would appear to 
have been always circular. But everything is now gone save 
this one solitary corner pillar, and it seems idle, therefore, to 
speculate any further. 

Outside the old city, on the west, there are also several 
mounds, of which the two most prominent are entered in the 
map and marked R and S. The former is low, and has a 
small modern temple on the top ; but the latter is a large 
mound 30 feet in height, and is generally known by the 
name of DCingri. I made several excavations in this mound, 
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which levealed the walls of a brick temple of considerable 
size. The bricks were 15 x 8 x 3 inches. On the slope of 
the mound was found a stone pillar 7 feet 3 inches in height 
and I foot 2 inches square at base. The square changed 
lint to 8 sides, ne.xt to 16 sides, and then to 33 sides, above 
which the pillar became square again. The oinanu;iit was 
minute, and the woiknianship elaborate and clean ; but the 
design was singukiily heavy and unploasmg. Tlicre wa.s 
nothing to show whether this mound was the remain.s of a 
Buddhist or of a Brahmanical temple; bull conclude, from 
the singular ugliness of its pillar, that it was not of veiy 
eaily date 

14-UDAYGlRl, OR UDAYAGIRI 

- The hill of Udaygiri, 2 miles to the south-west of Besnagar 
and 5 miles from SAnchi, is an isolated ridge about a mile and 
a half III length. Its general direction is fiom north-wesl to 
south-east, and its greatest height about 350 tcel at the norlh- 
east end. In the middle it is very much depressed, and here 
a narrow passage has been cuL through the hill, which was onee 
closed by a gate, of which the northern jamb still reinaiiis. 

The rock is a soft, while sandstone, disposed in horizontal 
layeis. It has been extensively quarried m former days, as 
the quarryinen's works aie still visible on all sides and at all 
heights. No doubt tlie walls of all the houses in the iieigli- 
bouring city of Besnagar were built of Udayagiri stone; but 
the stone beams were most likely piocuied then, as now, ’from 
the isolated lull o{ Pawai, 20 miles to the north 

Advantage has been taken of the houzonlal line.s of 
cleavage to excavate numerous caves in the north-east face 
of the hill Many of these are of small size, but all of tluMii 
would appear to have once had structural poiTicoe.s raisi'd in 
front Two of the caves possess inscriptions of Chandra 
Gupta II, and a thiid has an inscuption dated in llicyeai 106 
of the Gupta Kal, It Is iherefoie certain that the jiriucipal 
caves aie as old as the time of the Guptas. 

No. I, about half way up the hill, is a false cave temple, 
the fiont and one of the sides being built up ; but the roof is 
a natuial ledge of rock, which covers the whole of (he temple. 
Its edges are cut into mouldings similar to those of the 
structmai Gupta temples at Eran, Tigowa, and SAiidii. The 
cave or sanctum is a small room only 7 feet by 6 feet while 
the portico is 7 feet squaie.^ In front there arc four ’squaie 
‘See plate XVJ, (ig, i, 
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pillars presenting three openings, the middle one being 3 feet, 
while the side ones are only i foot each, or just one diameter 
of the pillars. The walls aie prolonged beyond the front of 
the temple, and terminate in pillars similar to the others, with 
an opening of 5^- feet. The pillars themselves are similar to 
those ofTigowa and Eran, but much plainer.' The enshrined 
figure was originally hewn out of the solid rock of the back 
wall of the temple This has been roughly chiselled off, but 
the outline of a standing figure is still quite clear. 

No. 2 cave IS near the level of the ground. It is very 
much weatheiwoin, and posse.sscs no inteiest It is 7 feet 1 1 
inches long by 6 feet i 2 inch broad. The wall of the front is 
now gone ; but there are traces of two pilaster.s on the rock, 
and of a structuial portico in the long deep hoiizontal cutting 
over the door. 

No. 3 cave is 4 1 feet to the right or north-west of the 
last I have named it the Bi'na cave, from the figure of a 
man ovijr the doorway, who is represented playing the Indian 
lute. The cave consists of a single rock-hewn room, 13 feet 
1 1 inches long by 1 1 feet 8 inches broad, which is approached 
by an ornamental dooiway, 6 feet high by 2 feet 3-f inches 
wide." The jambs and lintel are quite plain, the latter over- 
lapping the former at each end, exactly after the fashion of a 
wootlen dooi -frame. The plain frame is sui rounded by thiee 
lines of iich mouldings. On the lower line over the door 
thcic arc live cusped bo.sses with small ciicular panels, each 
containing a figure. In the boss to the left is a man playing 
Ihe binn, or Indian lute, and in that to the extreme right 
theic is a second figure playing the sdrangt, or Indian guitar. 
In the middle one Lhcic is a lion, “and in each of the others 
a crocodile. Outside the lines of ornament there aie two 
short pilasters with bell capitals, like those in the NAsik caves, 
which support the usual ligiires of the Ganges and Jumna. 
Inside there is a lingam, with a human face carved on the 
side 

Before the cave there was formerly a structural portico, 
supported on two large pillars in front and two small pillais at 
each side. The mason’s marks of their positions are still 
visible on the rock. On the face of the rock there are two 
large pilasters, with which the two large outer pillars must have 
corresponded. On the north-west side this portico led into 
another open cave, 10 feet 3^ inches in length by 6 feet 9I 

' See plate XXII, fig. 4, foi one of these pillars. 

2 Sec plate XV Ij fig. 3. 
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inches in breadth, standing at right-angles with the Blna cave. 
In it are arranged images of the Ashta-Sakti, or eight-female 
energies, six. in front and one at each side. 

No. 4 is a large open cutting, 22 feet in length by 1 2 feet 
8 inches in height and 3 feet 4 inches in depth. This niche 
contains a colossal figure of Vishnu as the VarS.ha Avat^ra, 
or Boai incarnation, represented as a man with a boar's 
head.^ With his left foot he treads on the coils of the 
NAga king, who has a canopy of thirteen snakes' heads, seven 
in front and six in the intervals behind. His right liand rests 
on his hip and his left on his knee. With his right tusk he 
raises Pnthvi, a female figure personifying the earth, from 
the depths of the opean, which is represented by long 
undulating lines on the background of the rock. Behind 
the Naga king there is a male figure kneeling, who may 
peihaps be the ocean king himself. To the left of the 
boar's head there are some of the heavenly musicians, and 
to the right and left are four lines of figuics filling the whole 
background of the composition. Amongst these, I recognized 
Brahmi with his beard, and Siva riding his bull, Nandi, 
and numerous other gods with haloes round ihcir heads. 
Another line is occupied apparently by Asurs, or demons, 
and a third line by bearded Rishis. 

On the light and left sides of the niche the sculptor has 
portrayed the descent of the Ganges and Jumna from the 
heavens to the sea. As the left hand composition is fuller 
than the other, I will describe it in detail.® In the upper part 
the heavens are repicsented by Devas flying, while the 
Apsaras are playing and dancing below them. On each side 
a river is portrayed by undulating lines descending from 
above On leaving the heavens, the two streams aie personi- 
fied as the Ganges and Jumna by two female figures, tlie 
former standing on a crocodile and the latter on a tortoise, 
which are their usual emblems The two rivers then join to- 
gether and enter the sea, where they are icccivcd by the god 
of ocean, who is represented standing in the water above his 
knees, and holding a water -vessel in his hands. r 

The composition on the right side of the niche is similar 
to this, but the heavens are represented by the Devas alone 
the Apsaras being omitted. ’ 

The figures of the Ganges and Jumna are known by tile 
symbolic animals on which they stand,— the crocodile and the 

^ Sec piftc Xxlll ^ extensive sculpture, 
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tortoise. These two representative animals are singularly 
appropriate, as the Ganges swarms with crocodiles, and the 
Jumna teems with tortoises. The crocodile is the well-known 
'odhan^ or vehicle on which the figure of the Ganges is 
usually represented ; but the Identification of the tortoise as 
the vdhan of the Jumna, though highly probable, was not 
certain until I found, amongst the Chaonsat J^ogini statues 
in the Bhera Gh&t temple, a female figure with a tortoise on 
the pedestal, and the name of Sri Yamuna inscribed beneath. 

The legend of the VarAha Avatara as told in the PurAnas 
has been summarily given by Wilson, from whose account 1 
borrow the following details — “ When Vishnu (NArAyana) 
assumed the form of a boar, both water and earth already 
existed, but the earth was under the waters. Then Prithvi 
(the earth personified as a female) thus addressed NArAyana,— 

' Hail to triee who art all creatures, to thee the holder of the 
mace and shell. Elevate me now front this placet ^.s thou 
hast upraised me in days of old. *'* I am of thee, upheld by 
thee ; thou art my creator.’ Then the auspicious supporter 
of the world, * the mighty boar, * up-lifted upon his 
ample tusks the earth from the lowest regions." And in 
another PurAna it is said, — "The Supreme Being, 'upholding 
the earth, raised it quickly and placed it on the summit of 
the ocean.” 

In the sculptures of this incarnation the VarAha is more 
generally represented as a boar-headed man than as a simple 
boar; but all the PurAnas speak of him as the latter, and 
the Vishnu Purana describes Ihe munis as seeking shelter 
" amongst the bristles of the body of the boar.” Perhaps 
in this last description we may have the origin of the 
common representations of the boar as covered with rows of 
Rishis. 

A feAV feel to the right or north-west of the VarAha is the 
well-known cave which bears an inscription of 'Chandra 
Gupta II, dated in the year 82. The rock-hewn room is 14 
feet deep and i2|^feet broad. In front of the door of the 
cave there is a roCk-hewn verandah, affect 8 inches in length 
by 5 feet 10 inches in depth.® The doorway which is near 
the southern end of the verandah is richly carved after the 
Gupta fashion with bell-capital pilasters supporting the river 
goddesses. On each side the face of the rock is divided 
into sculptured panels, two to the left and three to the right, 

* Vishnu Purana, C. IV. 

^ Sec plates XVI and XVII, 
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The two figures nearest the door, one on each hand, are 
apparently porters or guards. They have large bushy heads 
of hair and loose flowing dhoti cloths round the hips. 
Each is armed with an enormous ciescent-shapcd axe, on 
which he rests one arm, like a soldier standing at case. 
Deyoad the left-hand porter is a standing figure of Vishnu 
with four arms, and holding his well-known symbols of the 
club, the discus, anclthc shell. Next to the right-hand porter 
there is another standing figure of the four-armed Vishnu 
attended by his two wives, and in the panel to his right is the 
twelve-armed goddess Mahesasuri Devi, armed with sword 
arid shield, bow and arrows, club, discus, and thundeiboU. 
She holds the buffalo demon by the heels while she is 
treading upon his head. Beyond this there is a standing 
niale figure, very much injured, adjoining which at right- 
angles is another cave or recess, 8 ^ feet in length, containing 
•Statues of the Ashtn Sakii^ or eight female energies. 

Over the figures of Vishnu and Mahesasuri Devi there is 
a large panel containing a short inscription of only two lines, 
although the smoothed space was apparently prepared for 
eight 01 nine lines. The name of the local raja at the end 
of the second line is, I am afraid, irrecoverably lost, but the 
rest of the inscription is generally clear and legible. I read 
the whole as follows : — 

, I.— Sidclhani samvatsare 82 AsKftdha mdse suklckadasydm 
paraniabliatlAfaka niAhAiddlid Sri Chandia Gupta Ddddnu- 
cUiydtasya. 

2.— Mahdrdja Chhagaliga-pautrasya, Mahdvdja Vislmu-Ddaa-put- 
rasya Sanakdiiikasyu Mahdrdja ''' lasya deya dharinma 
ur V MalidrAja (* *) of SauakAiiika, son of 

Maharaja Visit nit'diisa, giandson of Mahdrdja Chhcignlif^a, duilng the 
teign of the paiamount sovereign, the great king Chandia Gupta, oil 
the uth of the waxing moon of the month of Ashddha in the 
year 82.” 

Several short inscriptions were found on the coiling of 
the cave, amongst which I was able to leacl An-rulcshma, 
Alikhifu, Sivadiiycna, and Sabharata. 

The nauie of Situfxkiinikn is mentioned in the Allahabad 
pillar mscrip^tion as one. of the countries subject to Samudra 

I'l of Central India ' is 
by my discovery of one 
t Elan, There is iu> 

, unless it be jirescrved 
where the groat 

' Sic ill oiiginal— Sec pl.ate XXf. 


iJupLd, aiiu uis possession of this pi 
even more satisfactorily established 
of his Inscriplions amongst the ruins 
trace of the name at the present da' 
in the large village of SdchdKanal 
Stfipa stands. 
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At a short distance to the right there is an almost isolated 
mass of rock, hewn into the shape of a heinisphencal Stupa, 
with a square base. It is crowned by a large, flat stone, which, 
from its likeness to a gigantic tdim, or " griddle” for baking 
calces, has suggested to the people its present name of the 
“ Tflwa cave.” In the lower face, to thq north, there is a clooi 
leading to a room 13 feet 10 inches long by ii feet 9 inches 
broad. From an inscription on the back wall, thi.s cave would 
appear to have been made by the minister of Chandra Gupta 
himself. The rock is now very much dilapidated outside, but 
the former existence of a portico is proved by the long hollow 
above the entrance which once received the edge of the loof- 
ing slab. On each side of the doorway also there is a 
weather-worn figure of a guard or porter*, with the same bushy 
hair and standing in the same attitude as the porters of the 
Chandra Gupta cave just described. The roof inside is 
ornamented with a large lotus flower, 4 feet 6 inches in dia- 
meter. 

The inscription of Chandra Gupta extends to five 
lines of large well-foimed^ characters j but is not quite 
complete, same of the letters having been lost by the peeling 
away of the rock. The lines are numbered by figures, as in 
the Saraudra Gupta inscription on the Allahabad pillar, the 
number 3 only being lost by the peeling off of the rock I 
read it as follows : — ' 

(i.) YaclanLarjjyotirarkkabliamucliclrya vyApi Chandra Gupta 
khviv mangguUa 

{2 ) ’t- ^VilcramA vakraya kritAdAsyanya * la pAitthiva * 
nr An Asa rAktA dliarnima ^ 

(3.) Siddham-tasya rAjAdhirAjarsherachi * ^ rmmasAh amvaya 

pr.Apta sAchivyo vyA * ^ ’X vigtaha. 

(4 ) Kaulsassaba itikhyate Viiasenah KulAkhyayA Sabd.rrl- 
thanyAya lokajaaslikavi Pfilaliputraka. 

(5,) Kutssa piiLhvi jayarthena I'ajnaiveha sahAgatah bhaktyA 
bhagavatassambhoi guhAlatA nialcai ayale. 

For the following translation 1 am indebted to the kind* 
ness of Jidja SivaprasAd : — 

“Adorable like the sun, the internal light pervading Chandra 
Gupta (i).” 

“Who with * * (2).” 

“ Of him, like a saint among great kings became the ministei, as 
lus forefathers had been {3) of the race of Ktilsa, SAba, whose 
ancestral name was Virasena, He was a poet and resident of PAtali- 
putra, and knew gi'ammar, law, and logic (4).” 


' See plate XIX, for a copy of rhb in'-ciiption. 
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“Having come iiere with his Icing, who is desirous of coiujuei'- 
iiig the whole world, he made this cave, through his love to 
Sambhu (5),“ 

From this short insciiption wc learn that Chandra Gupta 
himself had visited MAlwa in his career of conquest. It was 
probably at this time that he despatched his son KumAra 
Gupta to annex SurA.shtra, while he himself, like a prudent 
general, held Central India firmly in his grasp by occupying 
Bhilsa and Ujain. It is unfortunate that there is no date to 
this record ; but as his other inscription gives the dale of 
S. 82, it is probable that the T&wa cave was made about the 
same time. 

It is worthy of note that all the large sculptures, both 
here and at Eran, which were dedicated by. the local chiefs 
and people of the country, are in honour of Vishnu, while the 
present cave temple, excavated by the minisler of Chandra 
Gupta, a lesident of Patalipulra, the metropolis of the north, 
is dedicated to the worship of Siva (Sambhu) 

From the side of the TAwa cave, the rock-hewn road or 
passage already mentioned crosses the hill. 

The gieatest cutting is not ‘more than 12 feet in depth 
in the middle, and in length about 100 feet. Advantage was 
taken of the scarped cutting to carv'e a group of Vishnu 
sleeping on the coils of (he snake Ananta, attended bj Gaiuda 
and seven other figures. The statue is of colossal size, being 
1 2 feet long ; but the whole group is very much weather-worn, 
there being no projection in front of the panel. Some people 
call this sculpture — ^perhaps in allusion to the seven 

figures. 

No. 8 cave, known as the Kotri,^ lies at a short distance 
to the right of the pass. The room i.s 10 feet 4 inches long by 
icpfeet broad. The doorway is ornamented with two pilasLens 
with reeded bell capitals. On one side is a figure of Ganesa, 
and on the other sicle^a figure of Mahesasmi Devi, both hewn 
out of the solid rock. From these figures we Icain that this 
cave was dedicated to Siva. 

No 9, or the “ Amrila cave,” is situated at some distance 
to the noi th-west of the last, close to the little village of Uday- 
giri. It now contains a hngam of Siva; but fiom a pilgrim’s 
record inscribed on one of the pillars in the Samvat year lop't 

p- *03^) il cettain that this c.ave temple was at that 
time dedicated to the worship of Vishnu. It is the largest 
cave of the Udaygiri group, being 22 feet long by 10 feet 4 
Indies broad. The roof is supported by four nias.sive pillais, 
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8 feet high and 1 foot 7 inches square, also hewn out of the 
rock. They have richly-ornamented capitals, but instead of 
the usual turn-overs at the four coiners, they have four 
horned and winged animals standing upright on their hind 
legs, and touching their mouths with their foiefeet. The roof 
also differs from those of the other caves, as it is divided into 
nine square panels by the aichitraves crossing over the four 
pillars. One of these pillars is shown in the accompanying 
plate beside one of the structural pillars of No. i temple * 

The doorway of this cave is also more extensively 
ornamented than that of any of the others, The pilasters 
are of the same pattern as the pillars inside, and are there- 
fore most probably of the same date. The ends of the door- 
frame, in imitation of its wooden prototype, extend beyond 
the uprights, and the lines of moulding on each side are 
cairied round them. The panels containing the two river 
goddesses are also made to curve round to suit the same 
position. Above these lines of ornament there is a long 
deeply-carved sculpture representing the churning of the 
ocean by the Suras and Asuras, or gods and demons, and 
over this is an unfinished sculpture of the Navagraha, or 
nine planets. As the amnta, or nectar, was produced by 
this churning 'of the ocean, I propose to call this cave the 
“Ainriia cave.” 

In front of the cave there was at first a long structural 
verandah with three openings, to which a hall was afterwards 
added, the whole forming an external building 27 square. 
Same ,nillars and jnaJ-Js of Jbe walls aie still standiujg, and 
the positions of the lost parts aie still clearly tiaccable on 
the rocky foundation. 

Thete is nothing to show the date of this cave; but, 
judging from the more highly decorated pillars, and their 
new style, I think that it must be the latest of all the 
Udaygiri group of caves. 

No. 10 cave lies high up in the north-western end of the 
hill, and is not very easily accessible. I have named It the 
” Jaina cave,” because the inscription inside declares it to 
have been dedicated to P&rswanAth, whose image was 
placed at the mouth of the cave. The main excavation, 
which runs from east to west, is 50 feel in length by 16 feet 
in breadth, and is divided into five rooms by cross-walls built 
of lough stones. The two innermost rooms are respectively 


' Sec plate XXII, fig. 5. 
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17^ feet by 6:]- feel and 16^ feet by 8^ feet. The other three 
moms are respectively 14^ feet and ii:f feet. From the 
soLitheinmost room a second excavation, consisting of ihiee 
small roomSj runs from north to south. In this also the 
division walls, as well as the front wall, are all built of rough 
stones, the roof being formed by the long overlapping rock. 
Outside, near the edge of the scarp, there is a small Lank, 
6 feel 2 inches square 

The inscription is engraved on the face of the rook in one 
of the northern rooms. 1 1 is in perfect order, save a few 
ietteis at the ends of the lines, which have been injured by 
the chipping away of the angular edge of ihc rock, II is in 
8 lines, which I read as follows : — ^ 

I Nam ah Siddhebhyah Sri Samyut/lnAui gunato yadinaiii 

GiiptAnwciycLnr\m nripa satlam 4 n 4 m. 

2. raj ye kulasyAbhivi varddham/lncsliarbiiiryyute varsha Sate t ha 

mase Sulcarttilcc bahula dinetlia panchamc. 

3. guhamukhesphaia vikatenkata mimaiu jila dwislio JinavaiM 

Pftrswa Simynek&m Jiiiiikati SamadamavA.na.^ 

4. chikara, AchAryya Bhadi'clnwaya bhiishanasya sialiyopyAs- 

achclrya Kulenggatasya Acharya gosA, 

5. munessatashi PadmAvala vaswa paterfabhadasya purai 

rajeyasya ripughna maniiiassa samglia. 

6. lasyatyabhivi srulobhxiviswa saiujnaya Sangkava \v\\w 

sabdito vidhana yulclamyatimA. 

7. masthitah sad tharAnaiu sadrasc KujunAm Uclagri sAdesa- 

vare prasufcah 

8. ksliayaya karmniariganasyaclhimA yadalra punyain tacUipftsa- 

sarjja. 

For the following translation I am again indebted to the 
kind offices of my friend RAja SivaprasAd : — 

Salutation to the Siddhas' The gloilous sea of merits, Ihc 
family of the Guptas (were) good kings. During the veiy prosperous 
reign of these kings, in the year one hundred and six, on the lifth day 
of the waxing moon of the month of KAittika, at the mouth of the cave, 
the statue of PAvswa Jina (PArasnAth), seiene, grand, and great, was 
set up by Sangkara. He was a disciple of the AchArya Go ^ Muni, 
wlio was an ornament amongst the descendants of the AchArya Bhadia, 
born of an Aryan family , (he was) the son of Ihehcio, the commaiider 
of cavalry PadinAvani, unconquerable by enemies, and famous in the 
world , (and) had subdued his passions and assumed the life of a jyaii 
with ceremony He was born in the northern coimtiy (Udagrisddesa) 
like another Uttaradnu^u foi the destruction of the enemy, Kannma 
(work) He made this meritorious woik 

Amongst the ruins of Mathura I had the good fortune to 
discover several statues and inscriptions of the Jaius, of which 
* See plate XJX for a copy of this inscription, 
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the earliest was as old as the time of Katiishka. The present 
inscription is dated in the year io6 of the Gupta era, near the 
beginning of the reign of KumAra Gupta, or in A. D. 272. 
It is therefore more than two centuries later than the Mathura 
inscriptions; but it is of nearly equal importance, as it is by 
far the oldest Jain inscription that has yet been found in 
Central India. Here also, as in the north of India, we find 
that the Jaina religion was already established with its 
stereotyped system of twenty-four hierarchs, of whom PArswa 
was the last but one. With these new facts before us, I see 
no difficulty in giving credit to the common story of the 
origin of the SwetAmbara Jainas, who trace their beginning to 
the time of Chandra Gupta. Up to his time all the Jama 
priests went about naked. But one day, when he was residing 
at Ujain, his queen, who was in the family way, happened to 
meet a naked Digambara, or “ sky-clad” Jaina priest in the 
city, at which she was so horrified that she returned home 
at once and had a miscarriage. The king then issued an 
order that the Jaina priests, whenever they visited the city, 
should come properly clad. All the stricter votaries at once 
retired from Ujain, but they who remained adopted a white 
dress and became known as Svetdmbaras and Staetavdsas, 
or the “white-clad.” 

All the remains at Udaygiri hitherto described, with the 
exception of the last, aie exclusively Biahinanical. But 
all round the south of the hill, as well as on the top, there 
are numerous otlier remains that are undoubtedly of Buddhist 
origin. Thus, to the east, near the village of Sompura, I 
found a broken pillar of a Buddhist railing, 8 inches by 6 
inches in section, with the well-known medallions in front, 
and the curved socket-holes for the reception of the rail- 
bars. Close, by also, I found a complete rail-bar of a much 
larger railing, which was 2 feet 1 inch in length and i fool 
10 inches in breadth, with a thickness in the middle of 7-1- 
inches. As these are as nearly as possible the same dimen- 
sions as those of the rail-bars of the Bharhut Stupa, we learn 
that Udaygiri also must once have possessed a great 
Buddhist Stupa. While Buddhism flourished the Stfipa was 
safe ; but when it became a persecuted faith, every stone 
would have found ready acceptance by the Brahmanfcal 
persecutors in the neighbouring city of Bhilsa, 

Going round the hill to the south, I found under a 
tamarind Irecan abacus of a Buddhist pillar, 2 feet 6^- inches 
square and j fool 9^ inches high, ornamented with a Buddhist 
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failing, like other examples at SAnchi and Besiiagai', 
Amongst other fragments, I found some bell-capital pilasters, 
which would seem to be the remains of a very early temple. 

On the top of the hill there are traces of buildings in 
several places. Immediately over the caves there is a large 
square platform, beside which I found the bell capital of a 
large pillar surmounted by a lion. On the northern half of 
the hill, which is about 350 feet high, I found a piece ol the 
circular shaft of the pillar, 9 feet g inches in length, with a 
diameter lessening from 2 feel 8^ inches to 2 feet 7 inches, 
A short distance above this spot stands the massive end 
of the shaft, 2 feet 11 inches square, and 6 feet 5 inche-s 
long. This is still resting on the original site, but fallen 
towards the west. Apparently this was one of the great 
Lion Pillars of the Buddhists, which had stood for centuries 
on the top of the hill — a noble landmark to the countiy 
for many miles around. Then came the spoiler to carry 
it off, who dug down to its foundations and attempted 
to pull it down ; but the pillar snapped just above the .square 
end, where it struck the rocky edge of the excavation ; 
the round shaft was broken into pieces and rolled down the 
slope, while the Lion capital was hurled to a distance and 
mutilated by its fall. In this broken state the pillar was not 
worth removing, and the pieces remained where they fell. 

At a short distance from the broken pillar there are long 
lines of foundations ; but the only object worth notice is a 
gigantic stone trough, 22 feet 5 inches in length by 3 feet 
5 inches in hreadt.b, and 3 feei j inches in depth^ This hii^c' 
stone, as well as the pillar, must have been quarried on the 
spot. 

15.— SANCHL 

In 1851, when I wrote my account of the great Buddhist 
Stiiipa at SAnchi, I stated my opinion that many of the pillars 
of the circular colonnade that once surrounded the pinnacle 
"must be buried beneath the rubbish’’.* At that lime I 
had counted nearly 40 of these pillars, of which only 4 
had legible inscriptions. But during two visits which I made 
there in 1875 1 ^ 77 ) f '•'P between 20 and 30 others, 

of which 13 were inscribed, besides a number of small rad- 
bars, of which 5 were inscribed. I found also two pieces of 
the circular coping, both inscribed, and sevei'al pillars and 
rail-bars of the square plinth which suppoiled the " tcc,” or 

‘ Bhilba Topes, p. 185. 
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umbrella, on the summit of the Stupa. Altogether I obtain- 
ed 21 new inscriptions, which will be noticed presently. 

The circular railing which surrounded the pinnacle was 
34 feet in diameter and 3 feet 5 inches in height. Each 
pillar was 9 inches broad by 7 inches deep. There were 3 
rail-bars, each pinches long, io-| inches high, and 3^ inches 
thiclc, as the circumference of the colonnade was 1 16 feet. 
If the opening for the flight of the steps leading to the plinth 
of the pinnacle was 2f feet bi'oad, there would have been 76 
pillars in the colonnade, with 73 intercolumniations ; or if 
the staircase was 4|- feet broad, there would have been 75 
pillars and 74 spaces, filled by 222 rail-bars. Each pillar 
had a full ciicular medallion in the middle and a half medal- 
lion at top and bottom. The pillars of the slaiicase were 
similar. The inclination of the sloping railing is so gentle 
that it is quite possible there were no actual steps, but a sim- 
ple ramp formed by the flattened top of the hemispherical 
Stflpa. 

Within this upper enclosure, as I found in 1851, there was 
a square pedestal or plinth, surrounded hy pillars of the same 
.description, but much taller, some of winch are still lying on 
the top of the dome. In 1819, when Captain Fell visited 
Sclnchi, these pillars were all on the top, but some of them 
are now lying on the berm below, while one of the corner 
pillars is lying on the ground inside the great colonnade which 
surrounds the Stupa. It is certain that it can only have 
belonged to a square enclosure from the fact that it has two 
contiguous faces pierced with socket holes for the reception 
of rail-bars at right angles to each other. These pillars are 
6 feet 9 inches in height, with a face of 15 inches in breadth. 
The rail-bars are 16 inches high, i foot 9 inches long, and 6 
inches thick in the middle. There would appear to have been 
5 pillars on each side, which would give a square of 10 feet 
9 inches side. 

A piece of one of the stone umbrellas, or tees, which 
once crowned the Stupa, was found in 1851 lying dn the Lop 
of the dome, and a second piece at the foot of the great 
breach. This umbrella was 5 feet 6 inches in diameter and 
2 feet in height. No portion of the staff or stick was found ; 
but this could not have been less than 9 inches in diameter, 
as the socket-hole is 8 inches across. 

The new inscriptions found on this upper railing are 
similar to those which are engraved on the great colonnade. 
They record simply the names of the donors, with occasion- 
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ally the names of their native places, I read them as fol 
lows : — 


On the Cop[NG» 

N 0 . I , — Dhani agirino-ch a Dha vi a scna ut -ch a dan a m 

G\tt both o? DUM'mi^'cVgvvi ^\\d of DlViivmwa Soviu./ 

No, 2. — Pnriividddisdgirt paid na dd (na »0 
(Not made out.) 

On the the Pillars. 

No, 3, — Koraghariya Sarisiriya ddnani 

Gift of Sari-Sri of Koraghari/' 

No. 4 . — Vitirinapiya mahi — 

— Ralishitasa d(hianiy 
"Gift of Rlahi-Rakshila of Vitirinapi.^' 

JVa. ^.-^VHtrinaptya Bkicmi-Ri^khUasa danam, 

"Gift of Bhumi Rakshila of ViLirinapi.*^ 

No. Q.^Gaddya Bhlchkic^ 

•^mija ddnam^ 

“Gift of the mendicant Nun GadA," 

No. 7 . •^Dhamn ta ram 
Palasa ddnain 

" Gift of Dhai-mmottara PAla 

No, %,^Nadinagara Kaboja 

bhichhiino ddnam 

" Gift of the mendicant monk Kamboja of Nandi- 
nagara.” 

No. (j,-^Radinagara Sadataka 
(Sa) ddnam. 

" Gift of Sadataka of Nandi nagara/' 

No, lo.^Nadinagara Acha * 

bhichhnniya dd (nam) 

"Gift of the mendicant Nun Aclia of 

, Nandinagara" 

No, 11 — Nadinagara Rohanandanaya ddnam 

“ Gift of Roha-nandanA of Nandinagara “ 

No. \2.~/si-?iadanasa ddnam 
pmiye vadhaniyasa 

" Gift of Rislii-Nandana, foi the increase of 
merit." 

No 12.— Nadinagara A?na * 

^ ddnam 

"Gift of Amba * * of Nandinagaia " 

No, i ^.^Nandinagara Uiara data 
da nam. 

Gift of Uttara-clata of NandiiKigaia " 
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No. i^.—Nadinagarikaya ^ t 

(bhi) chhu dAnain, * 

'^GifL of tlie mendicant moulc ^ of Nandina- 
gara.^^ 


On the Rail Bars. 

No, 16 — Bala Giitasa dvnam^ 

“Gift of Bala Gupta." 

No 17 — Nadinagara Ha?to ddnain, 

“ Gift of Hana of Nandi nagara " 

No. \%,—Apakanaya ddnam^ 

“Gift of Apanakcl," 

No. ig , — Panda 'i** * ddnam. 

“ Gift of Pandu * 

No. 20. — Nadinagara 
hi-piyatasa. 

“ (Gift) of Rishi-pujata of Nandi nagara." 

On Pillar or Staircase . 

No. ii.^Ritaliya Bhichimiya ddnafu^ 

“Gift of the mendicant Nun Ritali." 

In these records the only point that seems worthy of 
notice is the great number of donors from the town Nandi- 
nagara. This place I believe to be the Nandigera of the 
Bombay cave Inscriptions* and the present town of Nctiider^ 
on the God&vari. It must have been a place of considerable 
consequence, as it possessed a currency known by its own 
name. 

The only other points worth noting about the great Stupa 
arc the two long inscriptions of Chandra Gupta and Hari- 
swftmini which are incised on the rail-bars. The date of the 
first is thus recorded ; Sa?}} qj Bhddrapada di^ that is, “In 
the year 93, on the 4th day of 'Bhddrapada. “ The date of 
the other inscription I read as “ Samvat Aswaynyya 5 
^ ^ “In the year 131, in Aswayuja 5.“ The last two 

letters are, however, uncertain. In the Chandra Gupta in- 
scription I would correct Prinsep’s reading of the opening 
words— 

Nn/a dhaymmasi mahit vihdra sila. 

Lo — Kula-— ngga daboda Sri Mah 4 Vih&.re Sili. 

In the Hariswamivi inscription also I would correct Prinsep's 

^ See Bpm bay Asiatic Society's JoLinial, Stevenson's No Vf, Itiscup- 

tioii for Nasik (No. 16 of Mi. West), recoicling the gift of SyOOD Kdhnpanas of 
Nandi^cm, 
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reading of the opening words ftoni RudluwioachcJtlidsa n lo 

Updsikasa 7 i.' 

At a short distance to the south-east of the Gicat Stiipa 
there is a small flat-roofed temple, with a portico of four 
bell-capital pillars, which I take (o be as old as the rise of 
the Gupta dynasty in the second century of the Christian era. 
The temple is a small one, the chamber being only 8 feet 
2 inches square, and the extreme dimensions outside only 20 
feet by lef. But it is, in my judgment, the oldest specimen 
of a structural temple that I have seen, being an exact copy 
of one of the rock-liewn temples, with its flat roof and simple 
pillars.® 

In a previous report I have noted the following charac- 
teristic features of these early structural temples, which 1 
have ventured lo name as the “ Gupta style, ” because (he 
cave temples at Udaygiri and the structuial temples at Eran 
are known from their inscriptions to belong lo the Gupta 
period. The most sUiking characteristics of the Gupta style 
are the following : — 

1 1 — Flat roofs without spiics, 

2 . — Prolongation of the door lintel beyond the ends ol the 

jambs 

3. “Statues of the livcr-goddesscs Ganges and Jumna guarding 

the entiance door* 

4. — Continuation of the architrave of the poitico as a moulding 

all round the building, 

5»“Pillars with massive square capitals ornanioiitcd with half 

sealed lions back to back^ with a tree beLwceii them. 

6, — Bosses on the capitals of a peculiar foim, like beehives with 

short side hoi ns i 

As all of these characteristics are found in the SAnchi 
temple, it cannot be assigned to a later peiiod than Ihe Giipt.i 
temples at Udaygiri and Eran. But as its bell-capiUils are 
simple bells \vithout any turnovers below the corners of the 
abacus, I would assign it to the veiy beginning of tlic Gupta 
period, or from about A. D. 150 to 200. 

I have a theory also about these bell-capitals, namely, (hat 
their ages may be approximately deduced from the relative 
proportions between their diameters and heights. In all ihe 
genuine Asoka examples I find that the height is consider- 
ably less than the diameter, averaging as much as three-tenths 
less, the proportion of the diameter to the height being as 
10 to 7, In the later examples of the Indo-Scythians and 

^ IBpngal Asiatic Society's Jounul, VI, 45^ and Ad}. 

^ Sec Plate XYI foi a plan of this temple! 
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Guptas, the height gradually increases until it considerably 
exceeds the diameter, as in the Budha Gupta pillar at Eran. 
The following measurements of ten bell-capitals show the 
gradual increase in height compared with the diameter from 
the time of Asoka to that of Budha Gupta : — 
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Old Temple . 
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1 
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SwAmi Go^iira Pillai 

18 15 1 

15*00 

10 to 8 26 

J 

300 
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Skanda Gupta Pillar 

3' '50 

37 'oo 

wto n’74 

10 to 1174 

331 

El an 

Budha Gupta Pillar 

3400 

42*00 

10 to 12 '35 
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The number of examples is hardly sufficient to warrant 
any precise deductions, such as would enable us to fix the 
date of any pillar from the proportion between the diameter 
and height of the bell portion of its capital. But I think 
that they show very clearly that the height of the bell was 
certainly increased, although very gradually, between the time 
of Asoka and the rise of the Guptas ; and that during the 
Gupta rule the increase was very rapid until, in' the Pathdri 
pillar, the height of the bell became just double that of the 
Asoka examples. 

In applying this theory to ascertain the date of the old 
temple at Sanchi, we have the fixed date of the Udayagiri 
cave pilaster in the year 82 of the Gupta era, and the nearly 
certain date of the SwUmi G'osura pillar during the reign of 
KumAra Gupta. ‘ With these two dales to guide us, I think 

' This date will be discubsed presently in my notice of the pillar. 
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tliat we are pretty ■safe in assigning the erection of the tempic 
to the reign of Chandra Gupta II. 

The accompanying view will give a much clearer concep- 
tion of this peculiar style of temple than any dcsciiplion. ' 
On the top will be seen the spouts for discliaiging the rain- 
water, which afford the most convincing proof that I he i oof 
of the temple was flat. Next to be noted is the architrave 
of the portico, which is continued round the body of the 
temple as a simple moulding. Then follow the pillais with 
their square massive capitals just twice the breadth of the 
shafts. The flat roof, the square form, and the stern simpli- 
city of this structural temple, all point to the rock-hewn cave 
as its prototype ; and in the neighbouring hill Udayagiri we 
have actual rock-hewn examples of this very style. In early 
times, where a cliff was at hand,*a cave seems to have been 
preferred ; but on the top of the Sanchi hill, as on the plain 
at Eran, where a cave was an impossibility, a structural tem- 
ple was a necessity. I sought in vain for any writing, or even 
a single letter, to give a clue to the dale of this old building j 
but the plain reeded bells without the turn-overs of the Eran 
examples seem to furnish quite sufiicient evidence that this 
is the oldest specimen of a structural temple tliat I have 
seen. 

To the north-east of the Stfipa there still stands in its 
original position the broken shaft of a small monolith, bear- 
ing a shoit inscilplion of one line of Gupta characters.* On 
seaiching round about the pillar I discovered two other 
pieces of the shaft as well as the broken capital, all buried in 
the earth. The standing portion of the pillar and the capital 
are both represented in the accompanying plate,*' The whole 
height of the shaft was 14. feet 5-^ inches with a base dia- 
meter of inches and a top diameter of 13 inches. Above 
this was the bell-shaped capital, i8’i5 inches in diameter and 
15 inches in height, with a circular abacus 19-^ inches in dia- 
meter ornamented with birds and flowers. On the lop slancl 
four lions back to back, above whom lises a Dhannma- 
chakra, or " Holy wheel,” 20 inches in diameter 

The execution of the lions is similar to that of the lions 
on the Toran-pillars of the Great Stupa, and very inferior, 
both in design and in truth to nature, to the spirited animals 
of the gicat Asoka monolith. Taking this inferiority as the 

‘ See Pl.-ite XX 

* See Bhilsa Topes — PI ale XXI, No. igg 

See Plate XXI. As (he two pictine*^ foim pnit of one DlioloDraulh the 
scales arc exactly the same. ^ ^ 
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sure test of a later age, it is clear that the pillar cannot 
be assigned to an earlier date than the gateways of the 
Stupa. This late date is confirmed by the characters of the 
inscription, which belong to the early Gupta period. I read it 
as follows : — 

“ Sunaka (?) Vihurd Svidmi Gosiira Sinhahali-putrariiddha * 

The opening word is doubtful, but the rest of the record 
is quite clear, ft will be remembered that the same 
narpe has already appeared in the Udaygiri cave inscription of 
the Achd/ya Gositra. Of course it is quite possible that the 
Swdmi and the AchArya may have been two different persons ; 
but as Swami is the title of a pandit or learned Brahman, 
there is a very strong probability that Svsdmi Gositm was 
the same as the Acharya, or “ Teacher, ” Gosura. The only 
real objection to their identification is the fact that the 
Acharya would appear to have been a Jaina, while the builder 
of a Vihdra and the dedicator of a Dharmma-chakra should 
have been a Buddhist. We have, however, still much to 
learn as to the relations between the Jains and the Buddhists, 
both of whom would appear to have had many things in 
common. We see this in a very marked manner in their com- 
mon veneration for the same holy places, as at Dharnek, near 
SArnMh Benares, where the Jaina temple almost touches the 
Buddhist StCipa; at Rdjgir, in Magadha, where all the spots 
once sacred to the Buddhists are now crowned by Jaina 
temples ; and at Kos&mbi, where the site of the famous 
sandalwood statue of Buddha is now occupied by a small 
Jaivia fane. We know that the easily Bviddhvsts were forbid- 
den to appear naked, and that they stigmatized their Jaina 
opp.onents as Nirgranthas, a tenn which is usually applied to 
naked devotees. This, then, was one obvious distinction be- 
tween a Buddhist and a Digamhara Jain. But the actual 
difference between a Buddhist and a S^cidmbara, or 
“ white-clothed ” Jain, is not well ascertained, dt is certain 
that the difference was not very great in the time of Hwen 
Thsang, who notes that the Sweiavdsas, a “ heietical sect'V 
who woie white clothes, had nearly the same rites and reli- 
gious observances as the Buddhists. They did not, however, 
shave the entire head, but left one lock of hair. The statue 

1 Julie n‘s Ha wen Thsang-, 1 1, 162, “Dans Icuis obsen^mces ct leuts e\ei- 
cises ichgieLix> its suivenl presque entitlement la icgle dcs CrAmanas, Seulcment 
lib consei^'cnl un pen cle elieveux sur leiii ifilc. La statue dQ leui 

111 a 1 tie diviii lessemblc, pai tine sortCj 'dTismpation* A celle du Tatliagataj die 
n'en di'/feie que par*lu costume , ses signes de beautti sont ahbolunient les nieines,” 
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also which they worshipped resembled, as if it had been 
borrowed, that of Buddha. There was no diffeience in the 
dress, and all the marks of beauty {mahdparushalaksha- 
nani) were absolutely the same.” Here again the .same spot 
was occupied by both Jains and Buddhists. It seems nearly 
certain, in fact, that Buddha himself was originally a disciple 
of the last Jaina teacher, Mahavira ; and Mr Thomas has 
shown good reason for believing that the early faith of Asoka 
was Jainism, and not Buddhism. In the same way it is quite 
possible that the Jaina, AcliArya Goshra, may have become a 
votary of Buddha in his latter days. II the identity of the 
two be admitted, then the date of the pillar must be assigned 
to the reign of Kumara Gupta, or about 270 A. D. 

At a short distance to the north-north-casl of SwAmi 
Gosftra’s pillar, there is a medi;Eval temple, built chiclly of 
old materials, three different kinds of ancient carved pillars 
being used along with plain rough pilasters Some of the 
carved pillars are of exactly the same peculiai style as those of 
the great pillared hall to the north of the Slftpa. Others 
seem to have been taken from a mined temple near the 
great hall, in which a figure of Buddha, 4^ feet in height, is 
still sitting with both hands in his lap in the attitude of 
meditation. I have given a specimen of one of these pillars 
in the accompanying plate, with one of the pillars of the 
old Gupta Temple on the left, and two specimens of the cave 
temple pillars of Udayagiri on the righUhand ' In this SAiichi 
example, it seems to me that wejiave the first dcpaiturc from 
the old bell capital of Asoka’s style. By substituting 
mouldings foi the rounded neck, and placing a band or or- 
nament round the narrow pait just above the mouth, the Asoka 
bell has at once assumed the form of the later Sftnchi ex- 
ample. The next step was the addition of foliated turn-overs 
at the four corners of the abacus. A very early specimen of 
this addition is seen in the pillar of the false caveat Udaya- 
giri, where the lurn-oveis have no projection beyond the 
angles of the square shaft. In the later examples at Eian 
and Tigowa, they not only project beyond the shaft, but they 
hang lower down the fluted core behind. In the still later 
example, in the Ararita cave at Udayagiri, four fabulou.s 
winged animals take the place of the turn-overs, with their 
hind feet resting on the moulding below. In other late ex- 
amples at Eran the foliated turn-overs are still preserved, but 
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they have become larger and reach quite down to the lower 
mouldings, which represent the mouth oi the old bell. With 
this form the fluted core has assumed the shape of a 
hitmbha, or “ water -vessel," from which issue the stalks of 
the foliated tui n-overs This is the well known form which 
was in use during the whole of the mediaeal period of Hindu 
architecture, or from 800 to 1200 A, D. It is found in all 
the temples of the Chandels of Khajurdho, the Kulachiiris 
of Chedi, the Tomaras of Delhi, and the Chauhetns of 
Ajmer. 

16.— UDAYAPURA. 

The city of Udaypur, or Udayapura, 34 miles to the north 
of Bhilsa, owes its name, and probably its foundation, to the 
Pram^ra Raja UdayAdilya, the son of the famous Bhoja of 
DhAra. A legend connects the Raja with the spot. One 
day, when hunting, UdayAdita saw a snake in the jungle sur- 
rounded by fire, from which it tried in vain to escape. The 
Raja took pity on the reptile, and lifted it out of the circle of 
fire on a bamboo. The snake was faint and asked for water, 
but none was procurable on the spot ,* the reptile begged that 
the Raja would allow it to put its head in his mouth to recover 
itself. The Raja objected, lest the snake should slip into his 
stomach;' but the snake pi'omised most faithfully that no 
harm should follow. So the Raja let the snake put its head 
into his mouth, when it instantly slipped down into his 
stomach. 

The Raja was much alarmed, and determined to go to 
KAsi to end his life. On reaching the site of the present 
Udaypur, which was then only a small hamlet of a few houses, 
his tent was pitched on the gentle slope of the hill, and his 
wife sat on the bed fanning him. It happened that a snake 
which was living under a tree close by, guarding a treasure, 
peeped out of his hole, when the snake in the Raja’s stomach 
at once addressed him, " Why do you lie over the treasure 
in that way ? if any one was to pour oil into your hole you 
would be killed.” To; this speech the tree snake retorted, 

” Why do you remain in the Raja’s stomach, when a dose of 
pepper, salt, and butter-milk would kill you at once?” 

This little conversation was heard by the Queen while she 
was fanning the sleeping Raja. When he awoke she pre- 
vailed on him to take a dose of the prescribed mixture, 
when he instantly vomited up the snake in small pieces. 
Then the Raja was angry with the Queen for not giving him 
this medicine before ; but she told him that she had only just 
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then learned the secret, as well as another, which she would 
soon show him. So she got some oil from Kominagar 
(also called B&ro) near PathAri, and poured it into the hole 
of the tree-snake, which died at once, and the Raja got pos- 
session of the treasure. Then being pleased with the situa- 
tion, he built the town and named it after himself Udayapura, 
and on the very spot where he was cured he built the beauti- 
ful temple of Udayeswara, 

This curious legend is well known all over Northern India, 
but the name of the Raja changes with the locality Thus 
at Lalitpur, between JliAnsi and S4gar, the story is attributed 
to Sumer Sing, one of the Chandel Rajas of Mahoba. He 
was afflicted with the stomach disease Jalandhar j oi dropsy, 
for which no medicine was of any avail, so he started on a 
pilgrimage to the Himalaya for the purpose of laying himself 
down to die in the snow. On the way he halted at the village 
of Bay&na, where his queen, named Lalit&, watched him while 
he slept. She was much astonished to see a snake creep from 
his mouth, and still more so to hear another snake address it, 
" Why do you not leave the Raja and allow him to be healed? 
If he were to eat some of the lihai{ conferva or green scum) 
of the lake for three days you would be killed. " On which 
the other snake retaliated," And if he were to blow up your 
hole, he would get the treasure over which you keep guard. " 
All was done accordingly ; and the Raja enlarged the tank 
which he called Stnner Sdgar after himself, and built the 
town, which he called after his Queen, Lalitdpura^ ox Lalitpur. 
Some traces of the buildings of the oiiginal BayAna are still 
to be seen on the bank of the Nala, near the musketry prac- 
tice butts. 

A third version of the legend is given as an illu.stralion 
of the Sanskrit proverb " It was destroyed root and branch;"' 

" In a certain country, while a j'ouiig piince was asleep, a snake, 
slender as a piece of twine, unfoitunately entered liis nostril, and 
took his station in the sloinacli. Fed by the air witlii'n the body, the 
snake began to swell, and the stomach of the youth swelled with it. 
The physicians, mistaking his complaint for a disease of the stomach, 
applied the remedies appointed for this disease, but not suspecting 
the cruelty of the vile serpent to bo the cause, the invalid, deprived 
of rest, began to waste away The royal youth, having lost all hope 
of recoveiy, deteimined to go on a pilgiimage, and depaitcd into the 
wilderness. One day,^ overcome with fatigue, and Avitli this toi men! 
in Ins stomach, he laid himself down to sleep under a Singsupa 


' Sanskrit Provcibs, by NiU Ratna Halilai, No. 6.f, page 56 
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In the mean time, a fairy, in the form of a serpent^ arrived at the 
loot ol the tree with a large sum of money. Fancying the youth to 
be in a profound sleep, \l addressed the serpent concealed in his stomach 
in these woids, ^ 0 deceitful serpent, why do you thus destroy a 
prince ? What action can be more vile ! for the prosperity of the 
kingdom depends on the piosperity of the king, and his destruction 
involves the rum of his kingdom/ Having heard this, the serpent 
who lay in the stomach said, ^ O thou wicked, sinful wretch, why dost 
thou thus plant thyself at the foot of the tree^ with all the royal 
wealth thou hast stolen ? How many hundred monarchs might be 
enriched with this wealth?^ In the heat of this dispute^ the serpent at 
the root of the tree said in a great rage^ ' If the piince whom thou 
art destroying were to taste the juice of the lea\es of this tree, and 
thus to touch thy body with it, thou wouldst receive thy desert^’ Yhe 
serpent within the body replied, ‘Thou art then piaying for my de- 
struction , but if the prince weie to drop the juice into thy retreat, 
there would be an end to all thy arrogance/ The prince awaking in 
the morning, tasted the juice of the leaf mentioned above, and found 
his intestine disorder healed ; he also applied a drop of it to the ser- 
pent at tile root of the tree, and destroyed il in an instant Thus 
restoied to health, he look the money brought by the fairy, and 
returning to his own kingdom, ascended the throne; thus, thiough a 
dispute between those \vho knew the root of the matter, the two ser- 
pents were dcstioyed with the juice of the leaves and of the root of 
the Siugsupa Uee/’ 

A fourth version of the story refers to the temples of Wone 
in Nimar ; — 

“ Abovit 11,000 years ago/* says the fable, '' Balahara, Raja of 
the Carnatic, was greatly afllictecl by a painful distention of the abdo- 
men, arising from a snake engendered there. Having in vain tried 
every pioposed remedy, offering vows to the gods and largesses to 
the holy men, he at length detci mined on resigning the government 
into the hands of his son, and on proceeding on a pilgrimage to Kiisi 
(Benares), that he might either end his days in that holy place, or 
through its sanctity obtain a deliverance fiom his enemy, Having seen 
his son in secure and quiet possession of the thioiie, he commenced 
his journey, accompanied by his Queen, a larg'e retinue, and a few 
select troops. Nothing of note occurred during his pxogiess till his 
arrival at Wone, where he halted foi the night at the small tank near 
the noiihern pagoda now standing. The Queen, kept awake at night 
by her anxiety for the Raja, saw arise from the hole near whicli they 
slept, a large snake, which, appioaching His Majesty, addressed the 
snake with which he was afflicted, and in the course of a long con- 
versatlon, in which an angiy altercation arose, she heard, though indis- 
tinct from the distance, the following ^ Is there,* said the Wone snake, 

* no one near the Raja who has the sense to rid him of such an inflic- 
tion as you by giving him to drink a little fine chunam and water?’ 

‘ And is there,’ retorted the other, ‘ no one to hint to him that by 
pouring hoi oil in tlie hole you inhabit, and thus destroying you, he may 
obtain possession of the enormous trcasuie lodged there ?’ 
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The follo>ving morning, on the yiakdrd beating for the ace us- 
lonied inarch, the Queen, much perplexed by her doubts as to the 
reality of what she overnight heaid and witnessed, requested the 
Raja to delay one day his further progress, in the hopes that the niglu 
might afford her an opportunity of clearing her present peiplexity, 
At night, therefore, the Queen concealed herself near the Rajahs 
couch, that, should any conversation again arise, she might distinctly 
hear it, whilst, being kept actively awake by her anxious watch, she 
could not be deceived by the supposition of its being but a dream. 
As the Queen had hoped, the snake as before made its appearance, 
and approaching the King, a nearly similar conversation took place, on 
which the formei taunts were repeated and distinctly noticed by Her 
hl^Ljesty, who thenceforth determined on a trial of the icinedy sug- 
gested by the same snake When, therefore, the beat the 

ensuing morning, Hei Majesty again requested another day's halt, 
cuicl, on the Raja expressing his surprise and impatience at such a 
delay, feeling as he did tTic near approach of his dissolution, which 
might, he feared, take place befoie he could reach KAsi, the Queen 
obtained her request by relating the events of the two last niglits, 
and begged he would make trial of the remedy She liicn mixed 
some fine chunam and water, and gave it to the Raja, wlio oxpeijcnccd 
almost immediate relief, and by a repetition of the icmccly got eiiLlroly 
nd of his troublesome inmate, and perfectly regained hi.s health and 
stiongtlu 

Ivecoliecting tlien the leinaiiiing part of the ronvcrsatioii be- 
tween the snakes, he caused hoi oil to be poured in the hole, which he 
readily discovered, and destroyed the snake, and on digging, found 
an immense tieasure, wUli which, increased by a laigc sum as a gialc- 
fui acknowledgment to the gods foi his restoration, he Luilt Uiree 
t(j!niples, and at each excavated a laige haoli. Having seen tlic com- 
pletion of these works, he returned to his own country 


The beautiful temple of Udayeswara is the great attrac- 
tion ofUdaypur, It Is built entirely of a hard fine-grained red 
sandstone, which is quarried in the hill close by. The colour 
is almost the same as that of a welhburnt bright lod biick. 
The group of buildings consisted originally of the great ccnUal 
temple standing in the midst of a square courUyard with a 
small temple at each of the four corners, and a square bcdi 
or hall for reading the hed^^ in the middle of each side. 

The north-west coiner temple and the western Udi wcr<> 
knocked down in the time of Muhammad Tughlak and 
a masjid was erected in their place, as recorded in the two 
inscriptions over the two small doorways to the right and left 
u( the temple, vyjmh are dated respectively in 737 and 700 
nf the llijud, The gateway on the west is not in the miclclle 

? malcrlals, I have no doubt that il 

was built at the same time as the masjid 
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As the temple itself has been described by Mr. Beglar,' 
1 will confine my remarks to an account of the existing bedi 
and of the inscriptions which have been collected together 
Inside the temple. I wish, however, to bring to prominent 
notice the fact that the angles of the tower are traced on a 
novel plan, forming a regular polygon, each angle being equi- 
distant from the centre of the tower. Consequently, all the 
salient slightly acute angles are, instead of the usual right- 
angles, of the common square with indented corners. 

The hediy or hall for reading the beds, or vedas, is a low 
square building with a projection in the middle of each face. 
It IS 23 feet square inside, with a flat roof supported on four 
massive pillars, each, 8^ feet high and i foot 10.^ inches square, 
with wide-spreading brackets. The architrave beams 
have a section of 2 feet square, with mouldings of i8 inches 
above, thus making the total height from floor to ceiling just 
10 feel. The two side balconies are open, and were no doubt 
once used as doorways. The other two balconies are closed 
with massive trellises, and each contains a large flat slab, 
raised about 3 feel above the ground, as seats for the readers 
of the vedas. The side walls are closed with the same 
massive trellises carved out of slabs 8 inches thick, so that the 
building is therefore very well lighted inside. The ceiling is 
formed in the usual manner, by overlapping stones, the corners 
of the square being cut off by slabs meeting in the middle of 
each side, so as to form a smaller square. This being repeated, 
the original square of 13 feet side is reduced to a small 
square of only half the size, which is covered by a single slab,, 
ornamented with a lotus flower. The whole building is 
massive and substantial, and is still in excellent preservation 
after the lapse of eight centuries. 

f 17.— PATHlRI. 

PathAri is an old walled town situated on the neck of a 
low hill 30 miles to the north-north-east of Bhilsa and 13 
miles to the south-east of Eran. To the east, distant one 
mile, rises Mount Gadori, about 500 feet high, and to the 
south, at nearly the same distance, stands Mount Gyhnn^th, 
also 500 feet high. To the east of the last, and to the south- 
east of the town, is Mount Anhora, and still further to the 
east is Mount Lap4-Sap4. These hills form a semi-circle, 
open to the east, and closed on the west by the curved ridge 

' See Alchacological Survey of India, Vol, VII, 
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which joins Mount Gaclon to Mount Gylinnitlh. On this 
ridge stands Path^Lii. Tins kind of position was a favourite 
one amongst tlic old Hindus, as the space enclosed by the 
hills is a very compact one, about one mile square, which 
might have been made into a very strong fortress, as vt 
possesses seveial fine springs of water. But the site was 
probably too extensive to bo enclosed by the petty chiefs of 
the country, who were content with the walled town of 
Pathfiri on the ridge between the Gacloii and GyAnnith hills. 

Inside the town, on the top of the slope, there is a tall 
monolith with a bell-shaped capital. The shaft is circular, 
rising from a base 8 feet 3 inches high and 3 feet 9 Inches 
square. On the northern face there is a long Inscription of 
38 lines of small letters. It opens with an invocation to 
Lakshmi-NArAyana, but the gi eater part of the iccord is so 
much worn as to be quite illegible. Many of the letters hero 
and there are in good order, and from their shapes 1 would 
assign the monument to somewhere about A.D. 600. 

Close by this pillar there is a small temple, with Vishnu 
sitting on Garud over the doorway. But a lingnn lia-s been 
placed inside, and the temple is now called Kotkemara 
Mahddeva. It is surrounded by numerous pieces of .sculp- 
ture and by many curious old Sati pillars, with figures on two 
contiguous faces, and apparently these were ongmally placed 
m the re-entering angles of the temple, so that two faces 
rested against the walls, leaving only the two sculpluied 
faces exposed. 

About one mile due east from this temple, at ilic foot of 
the Gadorl hill, tlicre is another small temple vvliich is also 
dedicated to Kotkeswara MahAdeva. its dooiway is to the 
west, facing the temple in the town. It consists of a single 
room 12 feet long by 8-g feet broad, with a snuril portico 
resting on two pillars m front. Over the doorway Inon,' is a 
figure of Siva dancing, and above him there is a rnw of seven 
figures, amongst which are Siva himself with sword and 
Indent, the skeleton goddess KAli with a scoipiou on her 
stomach, and the elephant-headed Ganc.sa. Outside there 
are several sculptures standing agaimst the walls, amongst 
which I observed a slab with a naked couple, male and 
female, each willi two arms and a NAga canopy of live heads. 
Inside the temple Lheie is a lingam. 

The plan of this small temple is very like lliaf of fhefial- 
roofed structural temples at SAnchi, Eran, and Tigowa. But 
here we have a spire, although it is a low one, its height 
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being just twice the breadth of the building. This is, how- 
ever in strict accordance with the rule laid down by Var^ha 
Mihira in the Brihat Sanhtta, according to whicli the height 
of a temple should be exactly twice the breadth. 

This temple is certainly an old one, not later than the 8th 
or 9th century There are numerous pilgrims’ records on the 
pillars, seven of which are dated in the i ith century of the 
Samvat of VikramAditya, of which the earliest belongs to 
the loth century of the Christian era. 

In a Baori well at Path3.ri there is a very curious inscrip- 
tion in rude Hindi, detailing its construction during the time 
of some local chief named Raja Prithvl Sinha Deva, of whom 
I have not been able to learn anything. The following is a 
translation of this document, with its ingenious condition at 
the end to prevent any one from laying claim to the garden : — 

" GLORY ro GANESA. 

"Account of the construction of the Bihart (Baori ). — In the 
Samvat year 1733 {= A D 1676), in the Saka of Saliv^han 1599, on 
the t5th of the waxing moon of Agahan (Agrahayana), on Monday, 
a forlunale day, in the district of Pathhri, in the Pargaiiah of Alamgir, 
a/r'rtr Bhelsa, in the reign of PfttisAh Naoranzeb Aiamgirju, and in 
the time of the Raja MahhrajhdhirUja Pirthi R&j Dev-ju, and his 
brother, Sri Kumir Singh Dev-ju, this hihariviaH made by Sri Sdhu- 
Bast-pil-ju, his son’s wife Manivil Dropati (Drupadi) I-akhpati and 
his grandsons, Uclai-hhS.n, Tvl 9 .-R 5 .m, Bhag\viti-d 5 .s, Jiwan-Mal {and) 
Disund, of the tribe of Bhnia Pariwftr, of the race (gotra) of Kausii 
of Ojidhyapuri (Ajudhya). 

“ There is also a piece of ground attached called the Srinjn garden, 
where some trees are planted Let no one lay claim to this. Should 
any one do so, he must be sworn by a cow if a Hindu, by a pig if a 
MusalinS,n, so that his mouth may be shut May thi.s auspicious 
work be fortunate.” 

^ i8.— BARO, or BARNAGAR. 

The ruins of Biro, or Barnagar, are pleasantly situated on 
the bank of a lake at the fool of the Gyinnith hill, about 
3 miles to the south of Palhiii. The different temples have 
been described by Mr. Beglar, who has given a plan of the 
Gadar-mar with several sketches of its pillars.’ He has 
also given an account of the legend regarding the building 
of this temple; but as there are several versions of the legend, 
I will repeat the story as it was told to me. 

^ The rude woid*? of the original are , yih mogandh hai^ HtmUt ho gau^kit 
Mu sal man ho smoar-ki 

3 Air.hfpological Survey of India, VII, 
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The Gadar-mar^ or “ Shepherd's Temple,” at Barnagar, 
was built by a godariya, or ” shepherd,’' Once when he 
pastured his goats on the GyAnn^lh, he found the goats of 
the holy sage GyAnnAth straying without a Icceper. He 
accordingly tended them during the day, and in the evening 
took them home to the sage's cell. For this good service 
the holy man gave him a handful of barley, which the in- 
dignant shepherd scattered over a big stone outside the cell. 

On telling the adventure to his wife, she abused him 
for his simplicity, and lifting up his blanket, which he had 
thrown over some cakes of cowdung fuel, she found that the 
cakes had been turned into gold. He then remembered that 
in this blanket he had received the barley from the holy man, 
so he started off at once to recover the barley which he had 
thrown away. To -his astonishment he found the stone 
changed into gold. So the shepherd became rdch, and as a 
mark of his gratitude to the sage he made a lake and built 
a large temple on its bank j but as no water would I'cmain 
in the lake, he was advised by the Brahmans to sacrifice the 
lives of his son, his son’s wife, and his grandson. This 
sacrifice was duly made, and the lake was at once filled with 
water 

This legend has no doubt been invented to account for 
the presence in the temple of a recumbent colossal statue of 
a feraale with a child lying by her side. These arc said to 
be the figures of the daughter-in-law and gr-andson, who were 
turned into stone after the sacrifice. There was formerly, 
also, a statue of the son inside the temple, but that has some- 
how disappeared. The gi'oat female statue which I saw in 
its place in 1851 has since been turned over and broken. 
This is very much to be regretted, as the figures were very 
fine Specimens of Indian art. But the broken pieces might 
no doubt be put together again, and, if so, this group would 
form a valuable addition to the Indian Museum in Calcutta. 
The people are unanimous in saying that a sAheb came there 
some years ago and overturned the statue to dig in search of 
treasuie; but the hole is in the middle of the temple while 
the statue stood against the back ivall. Peiluips some 
attempt may have been made to move the statue ; but on mv 
remarking to the people that there were dozens of similar 
*^i'"^,P‘'^vernent of the courtyard. I was then told 
that a sAheb had made some excavations, and that since 
that time the people themselves had been digging holes all 
about 111 search of treasure, none of which had yet been 
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found.' There is some doubt as to the persons represented 
in this group. When I first saw the sculpture, 101851, I 
took them for Devi and the infant Buddha. It is also 

possible that they may be intended for Devaki and the 
infant Krishna, but seeing that the temple has certainly 
been appropriated by the Jains, I am inclined to identify the 
mothei and child with Trisald and the infant Mahdvira. 
The lions at the feet of the bedstead are quite in the Jaina 
style. 

The Godarmar temple, as it now stands, is most probably 
a Jain restoration of a ruinous Brahmanical shrine. All the 
upper part of the temple, from a height of 10 or I2 feet 
above the ground, has been made up from the rums of former 
temples. Pillars broken and unbroken, mouldings and bas- 
reliefs, are frequently placed in positions for which they were 
not intended .The horizontal lines of the mouldings have 
been so well kept that the medley of pieces of various styles 
is not perceived at a distance. But on close examination 
one sees stark naked Jain figures standing about half way up 
the front of the temple with circular medallions on each side 
of different sizes, and in other places both Jain and Brah- 
manical figures mixed. Even the amalalia fruit of the pin- 
nacle has been made up from others of smaller size, as the 
radiating pieces touch each other only at the outer edges. 

The best part of the temple is its Toran gateway, which 
is a fine specimen of ornate workmanship. It has one 
straight architrave resting on two pillars, the capitals of which 
are formed of eight figui’es, four women and four lions, stand- 
ing on as many brackets, and all leaning forward. Only one 
female figure is now left on the northern capital. The tre- 
foil arch, under the beam, which I saw in 1851, has since 
fallen down, and the pieces are now lying on the ground 
close by. I am afraid that the whole gateway will soon 
fall, as the heavy architrave seems to be chiefly supported 
by the single female figure now resting on the northern 
capital. 

The Gadarmar temple is the centre of a group of seven 
other small shrines, all of which are in ruins. One of these 
small temples was apparently dedicated to Ganesa, and I 
found a figure of Ganesa in situ in a niche on the south face 
of the great temple, There are sculptured slabs with the 

• ' See Pracccdlngsi, Asiatic Society of 'Beng.nl, 1878, p. 122, and Plate III, 

from a photograph by Major Watci house, whith give.s a veiy good view of this 
inleicsling piece of sculptiiic. 
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Navasryahn, or “ nine planets," and the Ashia-sakU. or “ eight 
female energies.” There are also some cuiioiis luiiUmg 
scenes of men and dogs, men and antelopes, and of men 

attacking a wild boar. , , • , 

To the west of the Gadaimar temple there is a group of 
small Jain temples, foiniing a squate enclosure round an open 
pillared hall. All of these have been either built or lepaired 
with old materials. Outside the enclosure I found the follow- 
ing inscription on a small square stone : 

1. taia prasicldham Sri * * * Ifka djye Yaclu-kula Mia kku*. 

2. ktyattrayividycno tatksheltrat bhirvvi bhA-vitam angl\od<di 

iSri ^ 

3. dighhigo cthanapateli kakubhi nirpa mArggali asya mudadnm* 

4. inimasya Sai&ngka tapanasthiteh upaiieyam navalialtaku 

5. syam sani 533 Vaisfiklio Sudi 14- 

The date of this inscription, Samvat 933, gr A Di 876, is 
earlier than the reign of Krishna PramUra, witli whom the 
authentic genealogy of the PraniAra Rajas begins. 1 he 
mention of the Y(ulu~kula~iil<ik(X, or “ heir-appment of llie 
Yadus,” also shows that the lord paramount of East MUlwa 
at that time was not a PramAia. As the Tomavas, who claim 
descent from Yadu, certainly once reigned in MlLlwu, perhaps 
the hero of this record was one of the last Toinara iVmccs, 
immediately preceding the establishment ol the Pramhui 
dynasty. The record is unforluiiaLely imperfect at both ends, 
so that I have failed altogether in making out more than a 
few words here and tlieie. Perhaps ibc words jt/)iiu(yirin 
navahaUe, near the end, may lefer to the " oslablishincnl of 
a new market.” 

To the north of the lake there is a group of Vaishnava 
temples of small size, excepting an open pillaied liall dedi- 
cated to the Das Avaidi'n, or “Ten Incarnations” of Vishnu. 
A brief notice of each temple will be sullicieut to f'stablish 
their connection with Vishnu . — 

A is a small shrine a( the extreme right end of the line. 
Ov'er the centre of the doorway there is ligui'c of a Vishnu 
sitting on Gaiuda. 

is a similar shrine conlaining the Vai'Aha Avatitra in 
the shape of a boar, 5 feet long, 2 feel broad, and feet high, 
which is covered with rows of Rishis, nestling amongst the 
animal's bristles. 

C is a similar shrine without figure, 

D is another small shrine with a figure of the four-armed 
Vi.shnu sitting on Garud. 
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E is withoul mark 

F contains a figure of Vishnu on Gaiucl. 

Beyond these two temjjles, and lying in the ground, there 
are a tortoise and a laige boar-headed figure of Vishnu. 

G is withoul mark. 

H is an open pillaied hall enclosed by blank walls piciced 
with lattice windows and dedicated to the Da^-Avatara . 
Inside are several of the Avatcii's, as the tortoise, the boar, 
the man-lion, the four-armed Parasu RAma with his axe, 
Rcima Chandra, and Kalki on his horse I searched in vain 
for some inscription. I found only a short record of a 
pilgrim named dolci, who had paid his devotions at the shrine 
somewhere about the 1 1 th or 1 2th century 

On the western bank of the lake there are several Sati 
pillars of an early date. One of these, which is 4 feet high 
with a section of 17 by 6^ inches, is sculptuied on all four 
faces. On one of the broad faces is a group of Hara-gauri 
seated, with musicians and danceis below. On the opposite 
face there is a bust of a male figure holding up both hands, 
with three figures standing below. In a third compartment 
aie Siva and PAiwati seated, and in a fourth panel below are 
represented a horseman and footman fighting. As a similar 
fight appears on one of the sides of the pillar, I have no 
doubt that the husband of the Sati met his death in battle. 

I take this monument to be as old as the 9th or loth century, 
as after that time nearly all the Sati pillars that I have seen 
aie simple slates sculptuiod on one face only. 

On the north han'ic of the 'la’ke there is a curious open 
pillared building caWed or " the sixteen pillars,” 

from its four rows of foui columns each, which suppoit the 
fiat roof The building is 25 feet square, and stands on a 
moulded plinth, about 5 feet in height. The pillars are one 
foot 3 inches square, and 7 feet 3 inches high, including their 
bases and bracket capitals. Each face has a full lotus flowei 
medallion at the top, and a half medallion below, separated 
by an octagonal band of inch. The roof is flat, each of 
the nine spaces being covered by a single slab upwards of 
9 feet square. The joints are protected from leakage by 
long covering-slabs, as in all the flat-roofed temples of the 
Gupta period. The building is certainly an old one ; and, 
judging by the style of the pillais and the flat roof, I should 
assign it to the 7th or 8th century. It is a relic of early 
days, when Bkro could boast of a iiiler of its own, who used 
to sit in his summer-house to enjoy the evening breeze. 
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Originally PathAri was included in Barnagar, which, accord- 
ing to tradition, was a large and wealthy city, containing to 
no less than three hundred braziers {tainem). According to 
the legend of the place, an oil-dealer once went into a part of 
the district now called Paras Tolyay with his buffaloes. His 
male buffalo wore an iron chain, and when the animal canic 
out of the water, where it had been wallowing during the heat 
of the day, its chain was found to have been turned into pure 
o-old. The oil-dealer at once made a search for the pnrds, 
or " Philosopher’s stone,” which changes everything it 
touches into gold, and was lucky enough to find it. y\ftcr 
that he became a very wealthy merchant, and look the name 
of Bhnin^a Sdh. 

Baro continued to flourish down to the lime of Aurangzeb, 
when the great Bundela Chief, Cliafra-Sdl, incited by the 
report of its wealth, made a raid upon the city. Aftei col- 
lecting his plunder, he retired, slowly followed by the people, 
who harassed his retreat. On reaching the bank ol the BinA 
river, his retreat was checked by tlie stream, which was then 
in full flood. Here he halted and addressed the river goddess, 

'‘BhiA, turn paibin lio, sab nAd'i sarclfu. 

SA,wa.n men Awau bUayo, liamA lagfulo pA.) " 

" 0 BfnA thon art wise, the queen of rivers. 

Having come in t!ie floods, help me to pa.-is over.” 

This address is said to have been successful, and the 
waters of the BinA subsided, and tbc laidcr carried off his 
plunder in safety. 

Barnagar is said to have been a great place lor merchants 
in former days, but both it and liran have been slowly 
decaying ever since the Briti.sh head-quarters of the distrii't 
were established at Kluiiai, 

19.— ERAN, OR ERAKAINA. 

The ancient town of Eran is situated on the left or south 
bank of the river Bina, 16 miles above its junction with the 
Betwa, about 50 miles to the north-east of Bhilsa, and 46 
miles W.-N -W. from SAgar. It is surrounded on three .sides 
by the river, which in olden times scorns to have been a very 
favourite position for Hindu towns Within the sejrataLc walls 
it is nearly half a mile in length by rather less tlmn a quarter 
of a mile in breadth ; the length of the land fiont being exactly 
2,OQofeet. But in its most flourishing days the suburbs of the 
town extended over all the high ground on the south face, 
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which would have more than doubled the size of the walled 
city.* 

The old name of the place was Erakaina, as written in the 
Toramana inscription on the great Boar; but on my two 
coins of different types it takes the form of Erakanya ’ At 
the present day it is frequently both written and pronounced 
as well as In Wilson’s Dictionary f see that 

erakd is " a sort of grass of emollient and diluent properties.” 
It is possible, therefore, that the town may have been named 
from the prevalence of this particular grass on tlie site. 

The temples and othei remains at Eian are of consider- 
able antiquity, as they date from the times of Samudra 
Gupta and Budha Gupta, whose inenptions were set up there. 
But the coins which are found on the site show that the city 
must have existed for several centuries before the time of the 
Guptas. As these are of some interest, I will give an ac- 
count of some of the more remarkable specimens before pro- 
ceeding to describe the architectural remains. 

The ancient coins of Eran are all square in form, and pre- 
sent us with specimens of all the different kinds of Indian 
money that have yet become known to us, — (i) the punch- 
marked coins, (2) the cast coins, (3) the die-stiuck coins, 
and (4) the inscribed coins Two of the last class are of 
special interest, as they give the name of the city. 

Punch-marked Coins. 

No. I, a broken die, is the most curious specimen con- 
nected with the punch-marked coins. This class was so 
named by James Prinsep, becau.se each device had been 
struck by a single punch or stamp, the several separate 
stamps having been struck at different times, so that the 
later devices frequently obliterated large portions of the 
older stamps. It is obvious at a glance that this was the 
case with Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, as some of the 
types are much more deeply struck than others, while the 
edges of the coins are turned slightly upwards. The last is 
the result of being stamped with several small punches at 
diffeient times, whereas the die-struck coins, which were 
stamped with large dies of the full size of the coin, are in- 
variably flat. 

The broken die is made of bronze about half an inch 
thick, with a bevelled edge all round the top, and a hollow 


* Sec Plate XXIH fora in a p of Eran 
^ Bcn[jal Asiatic Society's Join nal, vol, XXX, pp. 20, 
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at the back to keep in position the iron punch which was to 
receive the blow of the hammer. This hollow is very rough, 
and shows clear signs of having been often used. But the 
most curious information derived from this broken die is the 
fact that it was made to strike at a single blow the several 
types of one of the punch-marked coins.' 

In No 2 I have given a sketch of a sealing-vvax impres- 
sion made from the die, and in No. 3 the rcprcsenlalion of 
one of the silver punch-marked coins found a( Eran. The 
animal which foiins the principal type is the same on both, 
and the same sun is common to each of them. The question 
naturally arises, “ Was this die made for the purpose of slamp- 
ing pieces of copper to be afterwards plated in imitalion of 
the tiue punch-maiked silver coins ? ” This seems probable 
enough, as the number of forged punch-marked coins is very 
great. At the same time, it seems to me even more probable 
that this may be one of llie veiy earliest dies which imme- 
diately preceded the use of a single type die. But whether 
it is one or the other, it is certain that the die is as old as the 
times when pimch-marl«id coins were in use in Central India. 

The old monetary system of the Hindus was perhaps the 
simplest in the world. One cowrce-shell, the smallest unit, 
was equal in value to the weight in copper of one re// seed ; 
and a “ handful" of re// seeds ivas the equivalent of the /ja/u/ 
of copper. The pana piece thus derived its name from 
“the hand," and the number of cowiec-s hells that can be 
taken up by one hand is, as I have frequently tested, about 
80, as fixed by the Hindus. Therefore the noimal weight of 
the taking ths re/i seed at from 1-75 to rS giains, was 
from 140 to 144 grains Aflerwaids, when coins were “ stamp- 
ed," the /rt/fd was called the copper tangka^ or stamped piece, 
a name which still survives in the modern iakkd^ or double 
paisa. All the old Hindu copper coins were divisions and 
multiples of the puna according to the following scale ; — 

Scale of Hindu copper money. 

Til paiitL ^ 3 ' Ivtlkini — St to q gt.Tin.s “ cowrccs 
i M = i „ = r?'! to 18 „ 10 ,, 

f = t .. - 35 to f „ •= 20 

^ = 3 „ =70 to 72 ,, = 40 

1 -i = 3 .) = '05 to 108 „ = f)o 

‘ “ 4 .. = 140 to 144 „ = 80 

1.V I, =5 i. — 175 to 180 ,, 

„ = 6 ,, = 210 to 216 „ 

2 „ =r 8 ,, =3.50 to 360 ,, 

^ Set' pjciie XXIV, fjg 1. 
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No. 4 is one of the largest old copper coins yet found in 
India.' Its present weight is i93’5 grains, but as a piece has 
been broken off the upper right corner, its full weight could 
not have been less than 210 grains. This is the exact weight 
of one pand and a half, or 120 retis at r75 grains each. The 
earliest impression would appear to have been the tree in the 
middle, which has been partially obliterated by the later 
stamp of the "river with fishes." To the left is a horse, to 
the right an elephant with up-raised trunk, and at the top the 
cross and balls, which are found on all the old coins of Ujain 

No. 5. Weight 112 grains. 

No. 6. „ 93 „ 

These two coins are specimens of the three-quarter pand 
piece, which weighs from 105 to 108 grains, and was equal in 
value to 60 cowrees. 

No. 7. Weight 75 grains. 

No. 8 . ,, 57 » 

These two are most probably specimens of the \vAi pand 
of from 70 to 72 grains. 

No. 9. Weight 13^ grains 

No. 10. ,, 8| ,, 

The first of these coins must be a half Kdkini, equal to 
10 cowrees in value, and the second a quarter Kdkini ^ equal 
to 5 cowrees. Specimens of these smaller coins are very 
numerous. 

The punch marks on all the larger coins are limited to a 
few types, such as the Bodhi tree surrounded by a railing, 
an elephant with raised trunk ; the Dharina-cliakra, or holy 
wheel of the Buddhists ; the Ujjain cross and balls ; and the 
river of fish. On the small coins the marks are confined to 
the sun, and a few simple symbols. 

The whole of these punch-marked coins aie without stamp 
of any kind on the reverse. 

Die-struck Coins. 

No. II Weight 80 grains, a half The whole of the 
marks on this piece appear to me to have been struck by a 
single die, on which they were engraved after the fashion of 
the broken die lepresented in No. i. The edge of the com- 
plete die is distinctly seen on the right hand. The reverse 
is plain. 

^ There arc many coins oi Lhc same as, for mslance, the elephant and 

lion coins of Taxila; but I have seen only one larger piece, a nnmitive cast coin 
nS Taxila ; which weighs 306 grains and was no doubt mlended for a double pa^^dt 
homc of Its weight having been lost in the casting. 
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No. 12. Weight 64 grains, a half On this piece 
the bull and othei types have been undoubtedly struck by a 
single die, the right and left edges of the die being quite 
distinct. The reverse is without stamp. 

No. 13. Weight 108 grains, a thick coin, in value three- 
quarters of a pand. The type struck by a single die repie- 
sents a seated female being anointed by two small elephants 
standing on lotus flowers. The reveise has the cross and 

balls of Ujjain , 

No. 14. Weight 73 grains, a half pand. The nghi and 
lower sides of the die are distinctly marked. In the middle 
is a man standing with his right hand raised to a level with 
his breast, after the manner of Buddha teaching. On the 
reverse is the holy wheel of the Buddhists, 

Inscribed Coins. 

No. 1 5. A large square coin, weighing 1 7 1 grains, in value 
one papii and a quarter, or 100 cowrees. On the face, in 
large Asoka characteis of the earliest type, is the name of 
Dhdrna Pdlasa, reading in reveise ordci from right to left. 
Tlieie are some faint lines like letters following the which 
seem to me to read lajino^ thus refering the coin to Rn/a 
Dhdnna Pdla. The reverse side of the coin is quite plain. 
Whether the inverted order of the let tens be due to a mis- 
take of the engraver or to the ordinary arrangement of more 
ancient limes, it is certain that this is one of the oldest 
inscribed coins that has yet been found. The Icttoi.s arc all 
clearly and symmetrically 101 med in the precise shapes of those 
of the pillai edicts of Asoka. 

No. 16. Present weight 24 grains, but the unbroken coin 
must have weighed not less than 30 grains, and was therefore a 
kdkini or quarter pand piece. On the obverse there are three 
concentric semi-circles, the outer two being divided into com- 
partments. Above these is a crescent, and on each side a 
tall cross. Over all Is the name of the city in early charac- 
ters of the Asoka period. I read the name as Erakanyc ; but 
the last letter is uncertain. On the reverse (here is a boelhi 
tree with railing, and the Ujjain cross and balls, with a .snake 
or undulating line above. 

The concentric semi-circIcs divided into compartment.s 
puzzled me at first. I have since found out what appears to 
me to be a very plausible explanation of the device. It may 
be intended for a leprescntalion of the city of Eran iLsclf. 
My attention was drawn lo this mode of representing a rily 
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by the two curious tattoo marks, Nos. 18 and ig of the plate, 
which are used at the present day as the representations of 
the " City of Jhansi ” and the ” Gate of Delhi.” The resem- 
blance of these tattoo marks to the concentric circular device 
of the coin is certainly very striking ; and a reference to the 
map of the old city will show that a semi-circle is a very 
good representation of its ground plan, enclosed in a bend of 
the River Bina. 

No. 17- Small square coin weighing 23 grains, most pro- 
bably a half kdkini in value. Obverse— a bull to right, with 
the holy wheel of the Buddhists below, and the name of the 
city inscribed above as Erakanya. Reverse — the cross with 
four balls of the Ujjain coins. 

The principal antiquities at Eran are situated in a group 
on the south bank of the Btna river, just half a mile to the 
west of the town. Like other temples of the Gupta period, 
their alignment is not due north and south, but 14° to the 
west of north. They are placed in a single line from north to 
south, and all of them face towards the east at an angle of 
76“, or 14° to the north of east. In my account of the 
Gupta Temple at Tigowa, I have suggested that this marked 
variation from the caidinal points, which averages between 
13 and 14°, may possibly be intended for the measure of one 
mikshatra, or one twenty-seventh part of the whole circle, 
equal to 13" so'. 

The most remarkable monument is the great monolith, 
which was set up in the reign of Budha Gupta by the brothers 
MAtri Vishnu and Dhanya Vishnu, It is placed on a pedes- 
tal, 13 feet square, and exactly 75 feet to the east of the 
general line of the temples. The lower part of the shaft for 
a height of so feet is 3 feet io|- inches square, above which 
it becomes octagonal for a further height of 8 feet to the 
bottom of the capital. The lower portion of the capital is 
formed of a reeded bell, 3 feet 6 inches in height and 3 feet 
in diameter, above which is an abacus of i foot 6 inches, 
surmounted by a square block of 3 feet in height. The lower 
half of this is plain, but the upper half presents two lions on 
each face sitting back to back, after the fashion of most of 
the Gupta capitals of Central India. 

The total height up to this point is 38 feet. On the top 
stands a two-aimed male figure about 5 feet high, with a 
radiated halo round the head. The figure is a double one, 
that is, it has two faces and no back. One of the faces looks 
towards the temples on the west, the other towards the town 
on the east. The total height ol the pillar is 43 feet. 
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A few feel above the plinth^ and facing the temples, tlieite 
is an inscription of nine lines, of which some small poilion 
on each side has been worn away, as Professor Hall has ob» 
served, by the whetting of bucolic tools. The corrected text 
with an improved translation has been published by Professor 
Hall, whose emendation of the date from the 13th day ol 
Ashfidli&, as read by James Prinsep, to the I2th, seems to be 
perfectly accurate. The year is recorded in figures as well 
as in words; and as the week day h also given, it offers a 
ready means of testing the correctness of any proposed 
starting point of the Gupta era. 

The following is Professor HalVa translation of this im- 
portant inscription : — * 

^'Triumphant is the four-armed divinity,— omnipresent, — of whom 
the broad waters of the four seas are the oouch ; cause of llic conLiiiiu 
ance, origin, destruction, and the like, of the univcise, whose ensign 
is Garuda, 

" In the year one hundred^and sixty-fiye, on the twelfth day of the 
light fortnight, the month AshAclhA, on the day of the preceptor 
of the Gods, Sam (vat) 165,^ and when Budlia Gupta, — ruling witli 
the genius of regents of the quarters over the inter v/d, cliosen land of 
the Gods, between the K&lindi and the Narmada, possessing throiigli- 
out the world the lustre of the mighty Rudra, a moon of excellent 
rays, was king : on that lunar day specificjcl, with the yeai, month, and 
week,— day aforesaid by the greal-grand^jon of Indravishnn, a lUali- 
man saint of the illustrious Maitr&yaniya monarclis who took dellglit 
ill his duties, celebiated solemn sacrifices, and was well read in Llie 
scriptures , grandson of Vanina Vishnu, who imitated the excellencies 
of his father, son of Harivishuu, who was the countcnpait of his 

ccad derived pnjsycnty to hk race,— the gieat ftimg, M^irxvkhim, 
a most devout worshipper of Bhagavat, who by the will of the Or- 
dainer acquired, like as a maiden sonicLiirjes elects her husband, the 
splendour of royalty ; of fame lecognizcd as far as the four oceans ; ot 
un imperfect wealth, victorious in many a battle over his enemies : 
and also by his younger brothei, Dhanya Vishnu, who docs him oliei- 
sancCj and is levcred because of his favour ^ with puipose to advance 
the merit of their mother and father, this memorial nionmncni to the 
divine Janardana, slayer of the demons, was erected. 

May happiness attend the kme, the Rr&hmans, the Magnates, 
and all the subjects. The end '' » h 9 

Amon^t the temples the most remarkable is tlial dedi- 
cated to the Varaha Avitara, or Boar Incarnation of Vishnu, 
marked A in the plan. This was erected by Dhanya Vishnu, 


* Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, XXX, icj. 

band onL^rnHc thcfiguicd date » Sam 165/* foi the woids 

bhit H ' translation of the figiiicd date, lead .xh, Stimsuya^ 

toimed a figured dale, vuuihual symbol*, 
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the younger of the two brothers, who had only a short time 
before erected the pillar which has just been described. The 
enshrined statue of the Boar is colossal, being 13 feet 10 
inches long by 5 ’•‘‘ch broad, and ii feet 2 inches in 

height. The inscription across the chest of the Boar will be 
noticed presently. The whole of the upper part of the temple 
has fallen down ; but the lower walls are still standing, and 
the two pillars of the portico are lying in fiont, close to their 
original positions. From these data it is easy to re-construct 
the temple as a single room or sanctuary, 31 feet long by 
15 feet 6 inches broad inside, with a portico in fiont 9 feet 
broad, the two pillars of which are now lying on the ground. 
As the walls are 2 ^ feet thick, the outside dimensions must 
have been 42^ feet in length by 20J feet in breadth. There 
is no trace of any roof ; but the existing walls, as well as the 
possession of a portico, seem to me to point conclusively to a 
roofed sanctuary, and not to an open shrine. The two pillars 
are remarkably fine specimens of Hindu decorative art. Each 
pillar is 10 feet in height, including the base of i foot 6 inches, 
bat excluding the capital, of which no trace could be found. 
The base is 3 feet 4 inches square and the shaft i foot 7^ 
inches. The middle of the shaft is divided into sixteen faces ; 
but the top and bottom are square with the usual flower-vases 
and corner turn-overs. The ornamentation is, perhaps, too 
elaborate; but several parts of it are very rich and beautiful. ‘ 

At a distance of 33I feet to the front, there is a flat stone, 
marked M in the map, 6 feet x 3^ feet, let into the ground, 
which bears a short but unreadable insciiption in lelLers one 
foot high. Fifteen feet further to the east there is a single 
lofty pillar still standing in position, which, with its fellow, once 
canied the beams of a Toran, or ornamental gateway. The 
pillar is 17 feet 2 inches in height to the bottom of the capital, 
of which a broad flat member for the reception of figures still 
remains in position. This pillar is marked G in the plan, and 
is well shown in the left hand of the accompanying view.’ 
The base, which is 2 feet 10 inches in height, is an octagon 
of 4 feet diameter with ^ long sides and 4 short sides. I he 
mouldings are bold and effective, hut are quite plain. The 
lower part of the shaft is octagonal for 6^ feel, then sixteen 
sided for 3 feet 2 inches. Above this is a projecting liand of 
ornament with a plain circular drum of 2 feet 8 inches. I 
searched in vain for portions of the Toran beams, which were 

' Sec Plate XXVII, wlicie I have aUempted to give aikelch of this pillai. 

Sec Platci XXV and XXVI. 
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probably removed long ago for building purposes. 1 found, 
however, a broken statue, which I believe must have formed 
part of the capital of one of the pillars. It represents a 
female standing on one leg and leaning outwards, with her 
arm passed round a tree for support. The statue has no back, 
but presents two front views of the same female. There is a 
tenon at the top for insertion into the soffit or lower face of 
the upper Toran beam. In the accompanying plate' I have 
given sketches of the two fronts of this figure, with the base 
and some portion of the shaft of the Toran pillar. In front 
of each of these Toran pillars there is an oblong pedestal for 
the reception of a lion. I dug up a piece of one lion close to 
the southern pedestal, and the second lion, much broken, was 
found lying between the Budha Gupta pillar and the temples. 
In the accompanying view of the ruins it will be seen standing 
upright to the right of the pillar, and in front of the Narsin'h 
Temple.' 

Across the chest of the Boar there is an inscription of 
eight lines, which records its erection in the first year of the 
reign of the great King ToramAna. The text of the valuable 
record has been revised by Professor Hall, whose Iramslatioii 
I will now add in full, as it is loo important to be abbre- 
viated : — ^ 


‘'Triumphant is the God who, in the likeness of a Boar, lifted up 
the earth , who, by blows of his hard snout, tossed the mountains aloft ; 
the upholding pillar of that vast mansion, the threefold woikl. 

" In the first year that the auspicious Toramfuja, sovereign of great 
kings, of extended fame and wide-spread effulgence, is goveining the 
earth , on the tenth day of Ph&lguna ; even so, in the year and month 
and on the day of his reign before mentioned, during the fiist watch 
of the said lunar day as circumstantiated of the groat giandson ol 
Indra Vishnu,— a Brahman saint, of the illustrious iVIailrayaniya mon- 
archs, who took delight in his duties, celebrated solemn saeiifices 
and wcli read in the sciiptures; grand.son of Vanma Vishnu, who 
mutated the excellencies of his father; son of Haii Vishnu, who was 
the counterpart of his sire, and derived prospciity to his lace Ih it 
is to say of the great king Matiivishnu, who was depaited to elysiiim 
a most devout woi shipper of Bliagavat, who, by the will of the Or- 
dainer, acquired, like as a maiden sometimes elects hei luisbaiul the 
.splendour of royalty ; of fame recognized as far as the four oceans of 
imimpeifccl wealth ; victoiious in many a battle ovei bus enemies’ - 
the youngcibi other, Dhanyavishnu, who did him duo obcisanec,'and 
was levered because of his favour; whose righteous deeds liavc been 


See Pl;ite XXVIII. 

’'’‘■’I'" WalClllOUiC, 

lienjral AMata Socicly’.s Journal, XXX, p, 21. 
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notably unintermitted with purpose to advance the merit of his 
mother and lather, in his dominions, in this town of Eyakaina, has 
caused this substantial temple of the adoiable NS.r3.yana, in form a 
boar, affectionately attached to the world, to be constiuctcd. 

May happiness attend the kiiie, the BrShinans, the magnates, and 
all the subjects. The end.” 

Close by the Boar temple there are two raised terraces, 
one marked H to the south, which is 13 feet square, and the 
other marked F to the north-east, which is 13^ feet long by 
91 broad. Each of these would appear to be the remains of 
a temple, which is now utterly gone. 

Immediately to the north of the great Boar there is a 
second temple, marked B in the plan and view, which still 
contains a colossal figure of Vishnu, 13 feet 2 inches in 
height. The temple is oblong, with a small portico in front, 
its outside dimensions being 32^ feet by 13^ feet; and its 
interior 18 feet by 6 feet. The portico was supported on two 
richly-decorated pillars, 13 feet in height, including the bracket 
capitals. These are still standing, as well as their pilasters 
behind ; but the whole of the walls have fallen down, leaving 
the statue exposed, as will be seen in the accompanying 
view.' This is the more unfortunate, as the doorway of the 
temple was lavishly decorated, and its large stones are now 
half inaccessible under the ponderous masses of the fallen 
flat roof. In the middle of the lintel there is a figure of 
Vishnu on Garud, which declares the dedication of the temple 
to that god. A horizontal beam, apparently part of the 
entrance fiieze, is divided by trees into several panels present- 
ing various curious scenes. One of these is the burning of 
a corpse which is laid out on a pile of faggots. A second 
represents three women, two men, and a child, standing up to 
their hips in water. The jambs of the door have three dis- 
tinct lines of mouldings rising above the two groups of the 
Ganges and Jumna, which are here placed at the bottom. 
The inner line begins with a Ndga whose snaky tail covers 
the whole height with its intricate convolutions. The middle 
line consists of flowers only, and the outer line of leaves set 
obliquely. 

The roof of the Vishnu temple was flat, of the same style 
as that of the Tigowa temple described in a previous volume, 
and that of the SAnchi temple in the present volume. It was, 
however, much more massive, rising 3 feet 3 inches above 
the capitals of the portico pillars. It had also another line 


• .See Plates XXV and XXVI. 
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of moulding in llic frieze, midway between the arelntraves 
of the pillars and the loofing slabs. This middle course was 
fiirtbei ornamented with a line of bosses placed close toge- 
ther ; but many of them had never been finished, and seveial 
of them are still in the rough state of square blocks. A large 
pilaster capital which I dug up outside the wall had an aba- 
cus 3 feet 3-5 inches broad surmounlial by two lions seated 
back to back with a tree (unfinished) between them.' That 
this capital belonged to the temple, I am not able to say 
positively, but it was found immediately under the walls, and 
its dimensions are exactly double the diameter of the |)illars 
of the portico, which is the very proportion observed in the 
Tigowa and Sanebi examples, as well as in the Narsinb 
temple at Eran itself. But the portico pillars are now crown- 
ed by bracket capitals of a later date, and the pillars them- 
selves appear to me to be also of later date than the eaily 
Gupta period. During my excavations a fragment of a true 
Gupta pillar was found near the pilaster capital. I concludi*, 
therefore, that the original portico of the temple was de- 
signed in the early Gupta style, and, that having been left 
unfinished, it was subsequently completed in a later style; 
with bracket capitals. In favour of this suggestion, I may 
mention that the extreme breadth of the present bracket capi- 
tals is the same as Lhal of the caily Gupta eapilals, 

and that the former might readily have been alt(Ted to (be 
more modern form. In fact, the only alteration in the plan of 
the block of these two capitals is that (he early one is a |H‘r- 
fect square, while the later one is foimed by dividing the old 
square into sixteen small squares, and culling oul (he four 
coiner divisions. 

I have supposed above that the Gupta jioitico, as well as 
the body of the building, was left unfinished; bill il is not im- 
probable that it may have fallen down, and hav(> been after- 
wards re-built as we now see i( The chango in lli(‘ posilion 
of the figures of (he Jumna and Ganges, from (he lop lo (he 
bottom of (he door jambs, i.eiTainly denotes a lalei period; 
and T feel satisfied that (his Vishnu U'inple, as we now see 
it, is moie modem by a( least two or thri'e cenliiries than (lie 
Boai temple ah eady desetibed, and the Naisiiih leirqile wlueli 
will be described shortly 

The enshrined statue has four arms, with one of (he left 
hands^ resting on the hip. I searched m vam foi some iu- 
sciiption that would give a clue to the dale of lh(> ti:iiiple, 

> See Pl.-iU- XXIX, 
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but I found only the name of a pilgiim in characters of the 
5th or 6th century. I read the name as hhtn~hara-grahi. 

A few feet to the north of the Vishnu temple there is 
a small double temple with two separate doorways leading to 
two distinct shrines, which I have marked C and D in the 
plan of the ruins. As the division wall between the two 
shrines is exactly on the line of the Budha Gupta pillar, 1 
infer that this double temple was built at the same time, and 
that it formed part of a group of buildings dedicated to 
Vishnu, Just 22 feet in front of the temples, and exactly on 
the line leading towards the pillar, there is a long flat stone 
let into the ground, which recals the similar stone in front of 
the Toran of the VarAlia temple. It is possible, therefore, 
that there may once have been a Toran attached to this little 
double temple, although no traces of one are now to be seen. 

The two cells of this temple are each i8 feet long by 7 
feet wide. The pedestals of the enshrined statues still remain 
in situ ; but nearly all the stones of the walls have been re- 
moved. I found a small Bgure of Lakshmi with four arms in 
C, and a small figure of the Vciman Avatir, or Dwarf Incar- 
nation of Vishnu, in front of D. It seems nearly certain, 
therefore, that both shrines were originally occupied by sta- 
tues of Vishnu under different forms. 

Inside the town, in the house of a Brahman near the 
Ganes Mandar, there is a figure of Vishnu with a boar’s head, 
6 feet in height and 2 feet 7 inches broad. This statue was 
brought from the ruins near the pillar of Budha Gupta with- 
in the memory of th'e Brahman who now possesses it. He 
slates that he was about five years old when it was removed, 
and that he is now 60 (in 1876). I think it probable' that it 
once occupied one of the two temples marked C and D in 
the plan. In the latter there still remains in situ the pedes- 
tal of a large statue, with a socket foi the reception of the 
statue. I believe, therefore, that this was most probably the 
shrine of the boar-headed statue. 

The statue is of the ordinary type. It has the square 
nose and straight mouth of the great boar. He is lifting 
prithvi (the earth) from the ocean by the left arm. His left 
leg is raised, and his left hand rests on the knee, while the 
right is placed on his hip. On the flat surface beneath the 
left foot, there is the following short inscription in two lines 
ol Gupta characters : — 

Sri Maheswarn-dattasya. 

Varqha-datiasyqi, 
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from which I conclude that the statue was the joint gift of 
Maheswara-datta and Vara.ha-datta. If, as I suppose, it was 
originally enshrined in the temple marked D in the plan, I 
think that it must be referred to the reign of Budha Gupta 
as the pair of temples C and D are, as 1 have already point- 
ed out, clearly connected with the Budha Gupta pillar Six 
feet to the north of the double temple there is another Gupta 
temple dedicated to Vishnu in the form of the Narasinha 
AvatAra, or Lion-headed Incarnation. Some portion of the 
front of this temple is still standing, and by excavation and 
clearing I was able to recover several of the missing parts, 
including the pillars of the portico. The enshrined figure 
of Narasinha is broken off above the ankles, the feet still re- 
maining in situ on the pedestal, and the body with the lion’s 
head lying outside the back wall, just as it was knocked down 
by the falling roof. There is no inscription, but on the under 
side of the ceiling-slab I found the name of Aindravii Chan- 
dra, engraved in well-formed early Gupta characteis. The 
temple itself must, therefore, belong to the same period — a 
conclusion which is fully borne out by the style of the portico 
pillars, which is similar to that of the undoubted Gupta tem- 
ples at Udayagvri. 

The Narsinh temple consists of a single room 12^ feet in 
length by SI' feet in breadth, with a portico in front .supported 
on four pillars. The middle intercolumnialion, like that of 
the Gupta temples at Tigowa and Sflnchi, is gi eater than that 
of the other two, being feet in the centre against g-J feet 
at the sides. The pillars themselves are no longer standing, 
but their positions are clearly defined by chisel marks on the 
surface of the plinth. They are of the pure Gupta type, 
with a large square abacus, of twice the breadth of the shaft, 
surmounted by two lions sitting back to back with a tree be- 
tween. The lower part of the shaft is plain, but tlic upper 
half IS highly decorated. The old bell capital of the Asoka 
period has now been considerably altered by bands of orna- 
ment, and the addition of foliated turn-ovcrs. In later times 
these turn-overs were greatly increased in si/c, while the body 
of the bell was lessened until it resembled a water-vessel or 
which eventually became its well-known designation. 
This curious change from the old bell capital of Asoka to the 
water-vessel of the mediaeval temples is very clearly traceable 
rn the different examples of the Gupta period. The iiilaslcrs 
of the doorway were of the same pattern as the pillars of the 
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portico, and the whole was a highly -decorated specimen of 
the early Gupta style of architecture.* 

The enshrined figure of the Narsinh Avat&r was 7 feet in 
height. The roof was flat as usual, the chamber being co- 
vered by two slabs, each 13 feet 8 inches long by 7 feet 
6 inches broad and i foot thick. These two slabs bad slightly 
raised edges, and the junction was covered by a single narrow 
slab running the whole length. 

There are traces of other buildings close by, more espe- 
cially to the east and north-east of thfe Budha Gupta pillar, as 
well as to the south of the temple of the great boar. A short 
distance to the west of this temple 1 found a large squared 
stone with a long inscription of Samudra Gupta engraved on 
the face of it. It Is written in verse, and the stanzas are 
numbered by figures. We thus learn that the whole of the 
first verse, and one-half of the second verse are lost, besides 
all that followed the middle of the eighth verse. The figures 
for 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 are all in good preservation, and are 
similar to those on the Gupta coins. Some single letters 
and portions of letters have also been lost by the barbarous 
custom of this people in whetting their tools on the edges of 
the stone. To what building this inscription belonged it is 
now impossible to say ; but if it was attached to any of the 
existing ruins, the most probable would be the old temple of 
the colossal Vishnu, with its massive capitals and mouldings, 
which were discarded at a later date for pillais of a more 
highly ornamented style. 

At a short distance to the south of the principal gate of 
the town, there is a high mound named Ddnd Bit', on which 
there is a large lingam, 8 feet in height, and several Sati 
monuments. The oldest of these is dated in Samvat 1361, 
or A. D. 1304. At a quarter of a mile further to the south- 
east, at the end of the same long mound overlooking the 
river Bina, and half way between the town and the village of 
Palechpur, there is another lingam which has apparently 
been manufactured out of a broken octagonal pillar, i foot 
6 inches in diameter. The top of the stone has been rounded, 
and the upper part of the pillar, 2| feet in height, is worship- 
ped as a lingam. But immediately below this portion, and 
completely concealed by the argha^ there is an old inscription 
of seven lines dated in Sammt 191. Judging from the char- 
acters, I would refer the date to the Gupta era. Parts of the 
inscription are difficult to read j but in addition to the written 

‘ See Plate XXX Tor a sketch of one of ihc pillais. 
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and figuied date 1 can make out the names ol MAdhava and 
Bhanii'Gupta 

There are several inscribed Sail monuments about Eiaii, 
as w'cll as in the large village of Moh;\so on the opposite bank 
of the Btna river. One of the i'oimcr was set up m the reign 
of “ Sri Sulittfn Mahmud Khilchi of Mandugar-dCtig and 
Chanderi.” A second is dated in Samvat 1831 and Sake 
1695, or A. D. during the rult' of 

Pandit Balwant Ran Govind and BAlhji Tuka Deva. In this 
inscription the name of the place is wri Lien Veraii. AlMo- 
hAso a Sati slab, dated in Samvat 1691 and Sake 1556 (or 
A D. V634), dining the reign of " Sd PAtisAhi SAhi JahAn,” 
the Parganah MohAso of Sirkar Chaucleri, is stated to be the 
of Sabdal KhAki. I have failed to identify this poison, 
bill he would appear to have been a noble of some coiisi*- 
quence at the court of Shah JahAn. 


20 — DUDAHI. 

The pretty village of Dudahi is silutitcd on a ridge to thi^ 
north of the Ram SAgar, a large lake which stretches east- 
ward for nearly a mile to the fool of the Dnngiia hill, with a 
uniform bieadlh of nearly half a mile. The lake is an aitifi- 
cial sheet of water formed by a massive embankment thrown 
across the Mugha Nala. A square well below llin embank- 
ment in which the water gushes upwards is called Chad, or 
" the spring.” A few years ago Dudahi contained only 40 
houses, but the clearance of broad roads through the jungle* 
to BAla Behat, KhimlAsa, and Khurai. on the south-east, and 
to Lalitpur on the north-east, has given the people so many 
easily accessible markets for the^lisposal of their produee 
that many of the old inhabitants who had emigrated an: now 
returning to their homes ft was once a laige and impoitanl 
town, the capital of the southcin half of the pre.sent Lalitpur 
distiicL According to the traditions of the people, the districl 
was anciently divided into two chiefships by a hue umning 
nearly due east and west through Lalitpur, where a stone is stiH 
shown as one of the original boundary-pillars Iwo di.s- 

Iricts were called Harcispui'i and Cndiihi, alter I lie places 
Avhere the chiefs lived In confirmalion of this ancient divi- 
country, the people refei to the nanu's of the two 
ditfeient descriptions of rent, which are still called flaraspuii 
and Dudahi Haraspur is 15 miles to the north of l-alilinir, 
ill id Duui^hi IS 1 8 iTiilos lo (he south of ll 
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Tliat Dudahi was once a place of some importance is 
proved by the extent of its ruins, which cover both banlcs of 
(he lake, It is also described by Abu Rihfin as a large town 
(line grande ville) 35 parasangs from Mathura and 1 2 from 
Bhilsa.' 

The most prominent group of nuns is on the ridge to 
(he east of the present village. In the Gasctteer of tho 
North-Westeyn Provinces (art. Lalitpur), these temples are 
ascribed to the “ ancient Gonds,” although the people are 
unanimous in referring them to Raja Jalandhar Chandeh But 
as all the insciiptions refer to the grandson of the Raja 
Yasovarmma Chandel, it seems not impossible that the name 
of Jalandhar may be only a con option of Jasobarm. The 
statement that the temples were built by the “ancient Gonds” 
is clearly wrong. It seems probable, however, that they may 
have got possession of some part of this district for a short 
time, as the Bard Chand makes the two BanAphar heroes, 
Alha and Udal, say in their address to the Bard of Kanauj: — 
“ By us were the Gonds expelled, and their strongholds, 
Deogarh and Chflndbari, added to his sway,” Here they are 
speaking of their own exploits during the reign of ParmAl, or 
ParamArddi Deva, between A. D. 1167 and 1183. Deogarh 
must be the great fort on the light or east bank of the Betwa, 
and ChAndbAri I take to be Chandcri on the opposite bank, 
some 30 miles distant Now Deogarh was certainly in the 
possession of Kirlti Varmma, as I found an inscription carved 
on (he rock which describes the building of the fort by his 
minister in S. 1154, or A. D. 1097. The inscriptions of Yaso- 
varniraa's grandson Devalabdha, who was the contemporary 
of Mahmud of Ghazni, show that the neighbouring town of 
Dudahi was held by the Chandels in A D. 1020 to 1040. If, 
therefore, the Gonds got possession of this district, it must 
have been after the death of Kirlti Varmma, or some time 
later than A. D. 1100. According to Chand, it was Parmal 
himself who was defeated by the Gonds. In reply to his 
master PrithirAj, regarding the banishment from Mahoba of 
Alka and Udal, the sons of JnsrAj, Chand say.s, “JasrAj was 
the leader of the armies of Mahoba ivhen his sovereign was 
defeated and put to flight by the wild race of Gonds. Jas- 
rAj repulsed the foe, captured Garha, their capital, and laid 
his head at his sovereign’s feet.” The mention of Gnrha 
as the capital of the Gonds in the beginning of the ndgii of 
PainiAl Chandel, A. D. 1179-80, is sulficient to condemn this 

^ Roinaud ; Fi Airiljcs ct Pcfbfiiis, fj io/* 
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passage as spurious ; for we have inscriptions of Jaya Smha 
kulachuri dated in the Chedi Samvat 926 and 928, or A. D. 
1175 - 1177 ) Vijaya Sinha, dated in S. 932, or 

A. D. nSi, when Tewar, or Tripuri, only a few miles from 
Garha, was still their capital. The subsequent mention of the 
capture of territory from the B^ghels is equally fatal to the 
genuineness of this part of Chand’s poem, as the power of 
the BAghels dates only from A. D. 1185. It seems probable, 
therefore, that both passages are interpolations of a later date, 
unless we suppose that this part of Chand’s poem was not 
written untd A. D. 1200 or later, when the BAghels claim to 
have possessed Rewa, and when the Gonds may have expell- 
ed the Haihayas from Tripura. The Kulachuri Haihayas of 
Chedi had already been opposed to Madana Varmma Chan- 
del, and after his death they probably seized the forts of 
Deogarh and ChAndbAri, from which they were ejected by 
Jasr^j BanSiphar. But whether the Gonds obtained posses- 
sion of the district or not, it is quite certain that the temples 
were not built by them, as all the existing inscriptions refer 
to the Chandels, and most of them to Devalabdha, the grand- 
son of “ Yasovarinma Chandel,” who is thus specially desig- 
nated by his tribal name. 

The principal group of ruins consists of two temples with 
spires, called by the people Sanihi markiya, or “ tall tem- 
ples,” a small VarAha shrine with a figure of a boar under a 
four-pillared canopy, a small Ungam temple, and a second 
lingam shrine close to the temple of BrahmA. There is a 
second boar statue on the bank of the lake, and a small one 
near the VarahA temple, which is called the Bcvccha, or the 
“ Little Pig.” There are also the remains of two fain tem- 
ples, one of which contains a stark-naked standing figure 
1 2 feet high, and the other a squatted figure 5 feet across 
the knees, with a naked figure standing on each side. 

The largest temple, which I will call A, from the entire 
absence of any large figures, or other dlsLuiguishing features 
by which it might be named, is built on a very peculiai plan, 
of which I do not remember to have ever seen another 
example. In form it is a cross, with two long limbs and two 
short limbs meeting in the middle. The central portion con- 
sists of two rooms with a doorway between them, so that 
there is no back wall against which a statue could be placed. 
The whole of the outer casing of the spire has fallen down, 
the lintels of the doors have been removed, and there is no 
trace of any pedestal for the reception of a statue. At first 
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I was inclined to look upon it as a Jam temple which had 
once possessed a platform running round the walls of the two 
rooms for the enshrinement of the statues of the 24 Tirthan- 
karas, but the subsequent discovery of two subordinate 
figures of the Var^ha Incarnation and Ganesa in small niches, 
and apparently undisturbed, led me to suppose that it might 
have been a Brahmanical temple dedicated either to Vishnu 
or to Siva ; but when I saw the complete defacement of all 
the interior of the building, where every figured stone had 
been purposely destroyed or removed, I came to the conclu- 
sion that it must have been a Jain temple which had been 
wantonly wrecked by hostile Brahmans. If the destruction 
had been due to Muhammadan bigotry, the other temples 
would assuredly have been treated after the same barbarous 
fashion ; but there all the carvings and figures still remain 
in excellent preservation amongst the ruins of the fallen 
walls. 

This Jain temple consists of the two rooms already men- 
tioned, each of which opens into a pillared hall. The two 
halls are connected by a narrow passage running along each 
side of the two central rooms In front of each hall there is a 
large pillared porch, and a smaller one in the middle of each 
of the side passages. The building is, therefore, perfectly 
syinmelrical, the two longer ends to the east and west being 
exactly alike, as well as the two side projections. By this 
arrangement the great spire rises exactly over the middle of 
the building, which to my eye is much more pleasing than the 
usual plan of placing the highest spire at one end of the 
temple.. The extreme dimensions of the building are 52 feet 
long by 37 feet broad, with a height somewhat greater than 
the length. The joint length of the two centre rooms is 19 
feet, and the breadth of the main body of the building, inclu- 
ding the two side passages and their outer walls, is also 19 
feet, so that the spire rises from a central square of 15 feet.' 

The second temple is one of the rare examples of a 
shrine dedicated to BrahmA. It is built on one of the com- 
mon plans of a Hindu temple, with a small entrance porch, 
a large hall of assembly, 25 feet square, supported on four 
pillars, and a dark sanctum reached through a small vesti- 
bule. Altogether it is only 42-| feet long by 25 feet broad ; 
but, though comparatively small, it is one of the most lichly 
decorated temples that I have seen. Every architrave is 
deeply carved on its under side in a variety of patterns, all in 


> See Plate XXXI foi a plan of Lliib ciiiioub temple 
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ihe style of tlie beautiful honey-conibecl designs of the ceil- 
ings.' The four cential pillars of the hall an; singularly 
graceful in then proportions, and unusually lofty loi the small 
size of the temple, being 9 feet 6 inches in height to the 
base of the bracket capital 

Over the centre of the sanctum dooiway there is a throe- 
headed figure of the beaided Brabnik with his goose, sup- 
ported bylhe Navagraha, 01 nine planets, four on one side and 
five on the other The cuntial position of the figure plaia'S 
the dedication of the temple to Biahmd beyond dispute. But 
there is further evidence in one of the pilgrim’s records, which 
iccords the writer’s adoration paid to Cluitiir-mii/din and his 
wife Saviiri, and ends with the words Bralmasdiid-prann ■ 
mntid All the roofs of the temple have fallen down, but the 
greater part of the walls and all the pillars are still standing. 

As all the inscriptions now existing at Dudahi are in this 
temple, it will be best to notice them at once, more particu- 
laily as they serve to fix the date of the building. The 
earlier ones are engraved in Kutila characters of the loLh 
century; the others are in a ruder character of a somewhat 
later date — ^ 

No I . — 'M ahnrdjddhiraja Srt Ydso 

Vannma naplrah Sri Krishnapasuta 
Alnlri Sn Ai^arvvu udarodhhava 
Chandelldmwaya Sri Devalahdhiyani 
Sarvva Kirttinamulam. 

No 2 is the same as No i, with the exception tlial llio 
tribal name of Chandclld/mayam is placed at the beginning 
of the first line, and Kirtti is placed before Sarvva m the 
last line. 

No. 3 is arranged m short lines like No. 2, to suit the 
narrow face of the polygonal pillar on which it is engraved, 
ft agrees generally with No 2 but with seveial iniportanL 
variations . — 


Mahavajddht. 
yoja Sri Yaso 
Vaymma naptdSii. 
Ky ishnapasiitoia 
jWdtn' Sn Asa 
/ vvn-udarodbhavcnn. 
Cha ndel Um 10a ye na. 


' See Plnle XXXlToi plan ot temple and sUcld) ol aicliki.ivc utnatnoiU, 
■ .See Plate XXXII, No, •) insciiptinn. 

Sec Plate XXXII, Nos, i to 0 inscripiions. 
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Ar/ Ditvahibdhi — 

— Kirtti nami — 

— dam sarvva KA.ntam * 

No 4 omits the name of the giandfathei'; Raja Yaso*^ 
varmina, but the remaining portion is the same as In No, 2 

Sri Krishnapasuta Mdtri Sri A . — 

— sarvva Udarodbhava Chandclidmoa Sri 
Sn Dcvalahdheh Sarvvam Kirtti nainidam. 

No. 5 is confined to a single Ime, omitting the names ol 
both gnincl father and father — 

Sn Dcvalahdhih Kirtti namiilam. 

No 6 gives the name of the grandson alone . — 

Sn Devdlalnihi 

From all these records it would appear that the temple 
was built by Devalabdlii, the son of Krishna and Asarvvd^ 
and the grandson of King Yasovahnma Chandel. Now the 
date of Yasovarmma is known, as his eldest son Dhanga 
Deva had already succeeded to the throne before Samval 
loii, or A.D. 954. But this date must have been close to 
the beginning of his reign, as in a second inscription dated in 
Samvat 1055, A.D. 998, he was still reigning , while in a third, 
dated in the following year, he is stated to have died upwards 
of 100 years ago. He was therefore upwards of 50 years 
of age in A.D. 950, while his younger brother Krishna must 
have been about 30 or 40, and his nephew Devalabdhi may 
just have been born. As this would make Devalabdhi 50 
years of age in A.D, 1000, the erection of the temple may be 
safely fixed at the same date, which was the crowning peiiod 
of Chandel power, when both Dhanga and his son Ganda had 
fought successfully with the Raja of Kanauj. At tins very 
time, as we learn from Abu RiliAn, Dudahi was a very large 
town ; and from the evidence which I have already adduced 
to show that it was the chief place of the distiict, I conclude 
that it was usually entrusted to one of the near relatives of 
the King. This is supported by the evidence of the inscrip- 
tions, which seem to point to Krishna as the governor under 
his brother King Dhanga, and to Devalabdhi as his suc- 
cessor, at first under his uncle Dhanga and afterwards undei 
his cousin Raja Ganda Deva. 

The second group of temples lies half a mile to the west 
in the midst of a dense jungle. The whole are known as 
Baniyn-ka-Bardl, or the “ Daniya's marriage company,” or 
procession ; and are said to have been built by a Jaini Baniya 
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named Depal-kepal. They are all in ruins, and most of the 
stones have been carried off; but the foundations arc still 
standing, and many of the statues still remain, but all more 
or less broken. The following are most noteworthy : — 

A— Temple with round pillars and flat roof, apparently dedicated 
to the monkey-god Hanumfvn, whose colossal image, 8 feet 9 inches in 
heiglit, is lying close by with the head broken off. 

B, — Statue of a boar, the Varftha incarnation of Vishnu. The 
statue is 4 feet 3 inches long and 3 feet 3 inches high. To the left 
is Prithivi, or the earth, and beneath is a NAgk with twisted body. 

C. is a Jain temple with large square pillars 10 feel in height and 
I foot 5^ inches square, decorated with naked Jain figures. The on- 
shrined tiguic is a naked colossal statue, with the long arms, conimoii 
to Jain figures, reaching to the knees, and hands slightly turned in- 
wards. Amongst tlie sculptures arc two groups representing u male 
and female with halos round their heads standing under Irec.s. On 
the pedestal is a horseman. 

D is a temple dedicated to Vishnu, One of the sculptuics of 
a standing figure has a horse on the pedestal. 

21.— CHANDPUR. 

Theremams of Chkniipur are just half way between Duclahi 
and Deogurh, being 7 miles to the north-west of the formor, 
and upwards of 6 miles to the east of the latter, 'rhe old 
town of Ch&ndpur is completely deserted, theie being not 
even a single house now standing ; but over the space of 
half a mile from Jdjpur towards the north-easi, theie are many 
traces of buildings, amongst which are fovintl several groups 
of rcfftied temples, which, for the sake of convenience, I will 
designate by the letters A, B, C, D, E. 

A gioup. — These remains are entirely Jain ; but all the 
temples have been ruthlessly destroyed, and the fvguies 
broken. One colossal naked figure standing at (he back of a 
small room is barely visible in the darkness, as the only light 
is admitted through a low opening not so high as the knees 
of fhe statue. Numerous figures arc placed against the 
surrounding walls, but they are mostly broken and covered 
with moss. Amongst a few in red stone, which are still clean, 
there is a two-armed female figure carrying a child on her 
left hip, and holding a branch of mangoes, the whole canopied 
by a mangoe-tree A similar figure, but seated, is inside tlie 
dark room near the colossus, 

B group— at a short distance to the north of A. The 
whole of these temples are Brahmanical, but all are in ruins. 
Most of them are Vaishnavi. Only one inscription was found 
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on the under side of an architrave with richly caived honey- 
comb ornament. As it is not dated, it is of a small value. 
The characters are of the 12th century 

C group lies beyond B All are Brahmanioal, and even 
more ruinous than the others. 

D group, on the embankment of a wall lake One Letn- 
ple, a very small one, is still partly standing. 

In the ruins of a second temple of much larger size, 
there is a llngam of Siva inside, with the bull Nandi outside 
under a canopy fronting the entrance The bull is 5 feet 
long, 2 feet broad, and 3 feet lo inches high The temple is 
completely destioyed down to its basement 

E group lies at the end of the embankment. It consists 
of a laige heap of massive stones, which are apparently the 
lemains of several different temples. Amongst the ruins 
there is still standing a dedicatory pillar, 14 feet high, with 
an Inscription. There is also a rudely-formed boar with an 
inscription on the front of its pedestal. This is fortunately 
dated in Samvat 1207, or A. D. 1 150, so that it also belongs 
to the 12th century. The boar is represented standing on a 
lion’s or tiger’s skin, with his four feel over the four paws of 
the lion. Beneath the skin is a Niiga. The body of tin* 
boar is covered as usual with horizontal tows of small human . 
figures. The opening of the inscription, which is in four 
lines, reads as follows ; — 

[' — Auin ! Samva, 1207 Jycslitabacli ir Ravo mahfi PratiliilrAnawa} e 
Vachdihasya goliaye Udaya PAla bhuja. 

The lecord contains nothing of any interest, but is useful 
for fixing the date of the temple to the middle of the rzth 
century. 

The pillar is a monolith 1 fool 8| inches square at has.-, 
which at 3^ feel changes to an octagon, and at font 
higher to a hexadekagon, and at 3^ feet above to a circle, 
making a total height of 14 feet. It is called simply Gaja. 
The whole shaft is quite plain, the inscription being engraved 
on one of the square faces. It opens as follows: — 

> naviah Sivdya! Brahmdndc mandape. 

It appears, therefore, that this was the dedicatory pillar of 
a second temple, named the BrahmAnda mandapa, which 
was consecrated to Siva. The inscription itself is of no 
.sficcial interest, being chiefly taken up with the praises of the 
builder, The characters are much more neatly cut lli.ni 
those of I he boai inscription, but they are exactly the same 

G 
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ns those of the Chandcl tablets of the eleventh and twelfth 
(onlniies, which will therefore be the date of the temple, 

22— MADANPUR. 

The old and thiiving village of Madanpur is situated at 
the mouth of the best and easiest pass leading from SAgar to 
the north The principal road runs by MAlthon, through the 
Narhat pass, to Lahtpur. In 1858 this pass was occupied 
by the tebel Raja of Baiipur to oppose the advance of Sir 
Hugh Rose. But the English General wisely chose the easier 
though longer pass of Madanpur, which was held by the 
lebel Raja of Shahpur and the mutineers of the 52nd Bengal 
Infantry, and this he carried without any dilliculty. Madan- 
pur is 24 miles to the south-east of Diidahi, 35 miles to the 
south-south-east of Lalitpur, and 30 miles to tlie north of 
SAgar. 

On one side of the village there is a Jain temple with an 
inscription dated in Sainval 1206, or A. I>. 1 which con- 
tains the name of Madanapura. But the most infcri'sting 
and valuable inscriptions are prescivcd in a small ojien jiil- 
lared building, supported on six sqiuiri' shafts, which is known 
by the name of BAradari. On the pillars of tins small 
building there aie engraved two short records ol the gri'at 
Chauhan Piince, Prithvi Raja, winch are of singular iiiU'icsl 
and importance. Each of these consi-stvS of only lour lines , 
but they are of supreme historical value, as they record tin- 
date of Pnthvi Raja's conquest of King Paiam'Ardi and his 
connlry of Jejcikasukti, in the Sainvat year 1230 'Tin- lexi 
of these two inscriptions is as follows — ' 

No g 

1 — .SVv Chdhuniuiia vnusye 

2 — nn Pnthvt-nija hint 

^ — hht//t/ Paninidydt uatendni 
4 — sya dcsoyttm nnidavdsytUc 

• No, 10, 

f — at }uwvuid\ya pattirotta Srt 
2 — Sott/c\\hft 7 ya Saauttd Jejaha 
Z^'^-Sukti-desoynm P> tthvtnijCHa 
4 — hiHitah, Sam 1 2 

Prom Ihr (irsl of ihesc records, as I untlorstand il, \vc 
l(‘ain,lhat “ joy was introduced into the countiy of King 
Paiain.Auli by King Pnthvi Raja, of the fortunate race (>l 

^Sc< pl.iLP XXX* Nos. () .ind lo 
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ChahuniAiia.” A pandit, whom I have consulted, wishes to 
omit the anus 7 odi'a aw 6 . to read (iesoyam'\-itduvnsyntc, which he 
would translate by “was peopled” (?). But as this rendering 
lakes no notice of uda, I prefer my own reading. 

The second inscription gives the date, the name of the 
conquered country, and the genealogy of the conqueror as 
follows- “The country of Jejiikasukti was conquered by 
Prithvi Rfija, son of the fortunate Someswara, (and) grandson 
of Arnna-raja, in the Samvat year 1239.” 

The first point deserving of notice in these two short but 
precious records is • the name of the countiy , 
which is clearly the jAjahuti of Abu Rihan, formed by the 
common elision of the letter and the change of 5 to //. 
The meaning of the word is doubtful, but it was certainly the 
name of the country, as it is coupled with desn. I may add 
also that there are still considerable numbers of Jajdhuiiya 
(hahmans and JnjdJiiitiya Banij'as in the old country of tlu- 
Chandels, which I have repeatedly traversed in man^ differ- 
1*1)1 dhecljons, J would identify Jaj/Hujli with the district of 
Sandra bath of Ptolemy, which contained fout tow ns named 
'ramasls^ Evipalathra, Kurapovina, and Nndnbandagar 
Judging from the relative positions assigned to them by 
Ptolemy, I think that the first, which is to the north-east of 
Sandrabatis, may be Darsanda, the second Mahoba, the thiid 
Khajiiiaho, and the fourth, which is the most westeily, Bhan- 
dcr The name of Knraportna appears to correspond very 
fairly with Kharjiirapuri, which is the SanskiiL form of 
Khajiirfiho. 

The second point worthy of notice is the name of Arnna 
Raja, the grandfather of Prithvi Rctja. His name is still pre- 
served in that of the great lake at Ajmer, called Ana Sugar. 
In my report on Delhi, ' I have given the genealogy of 
the later Chauh&n Princes from seveial different sources, not 
one of which mentions Arnna R 3 ,ja. His name, however, is 
repeatedly mentioned by Tod, and it is given in the list of 
Mhk-ji, the bard of the Khichi Chauh^ns, whose books I have 
consulted in the original copies in the possession of his son. 
According to him, the last four generations were Visala Deva, 
Anoji, Someswara, and Prithvi Raja, The same names aie 
also given by Tod, who also had access to Muk-ji’s books. 
As this genealogy is confirmed by the present inscription, my 
lespect for the aulhorily of Muk-ji on thehistoiy of his own 
tribe has decidedly increased 


^ AilIui Siiivcy ()( liiclicij 15!^ 
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The lliiicl point to be noted is the date of the conquest 
of Mahoba and the country of the Chandel Kings In the 
Mahoba Khand of Chand’s Pvithvi Raj-Rdsa^ the date of ilic 
Chandel war is given as Samvat 1241, or A.D. 1 184 But in 
these inscriptions it is placed two years earluT, in S, 1239 
'Die difference is not much, but as the true date must have 
been known to Chand,the deviation tends to a general distrust 
in all the dates inserted in his poem 

A third short inscription on another of the pillars would 
seem to show that the present pillared arcade was originally 
only the hall of a temple dedicated to Siva. It reads as 
follows — 

Aum I Chandra.-sckhar.i, Bhawiiniya, 

Tryanibaka, T'l ipu ran taka, 

Chaksba Vidyadluua Deva, 

Twain naiili pranatah Sada. 

Here the names of Chandra Sekha fui, “ the moon cvested;” 
B/ia7<;4ni)>a f “ the husband of BhawAni Tryamhakay “ the 
tliree-eyecl ; ” Tripuntntnka, “ the conqueror of (the demon) 
Tripura," — are all titles of Siva, who is addressed by his vo- 
tary, Vidyadhara Deva. Wilson derives the name of Tryam- 
baka from the three letters A U. M, combined in the mysli- 
cal word Atini , but as Amhaka means the " eye,” Tryambaka 
would seem to be only a synonime of the well-known titles of 
trindra and tnlochana, the. common titles of the three-eyed 
Siva. 


23 — DEOGARH 

The old town of Deogarh is situated at the western end 
of the table-land of the Lalltpur range of hills, iminediatedy 
overhanging the river Betwa. The fort of Kainftli lises 
above the plain on the south to a height of about 300 feet 
Heie the Betrva makes a great sweep to the westward, en- 
closing the projecting headland of Deogarh and its fort on 
three sides. The site is a singularly picturesque one. To 
the south a long flight of steps leads from the brow of I lie 
foit to the waters, of the Betwa, which here rush between (he. 
rocks with a roar which is heard far above the overh.inging 
cliffs. The fort itself is quite overgrown with jungle , huL on 
one side the dreariness of the view is relieved by the ruins of 
iin extensive ^roiip of Jain Leniplcjs. 

7 'he principal temple consists of an open pillaied hall or 
-iiiculo, 42 Feet 3 inches .sipiai-c, with six lows ol .six pillars. 
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The cerlli’al opening is 8 feel 3 inches beUvcen the pilhus 
Jn the middle of (he hall, a platform raised between the four 
central pillars, with a back wall towards the outside, is covered 
with a huge collection of naked Jain figuies. The sanctum, 
which is a massive building, 39 feel 2 inches by 34 feet 3 
inches outside, is 1 cached by a low opening or hole, only i 
foot 9 inches wide, and the interior is, theicfore, vciy dark, but 
there was sufficient light to show a colossal naked figure. 

In front of the hall, at a distance of 16 feet 7 inches, 
there is a detached portico, or canopy, supported on four 
massive pillars, upwards of 2 feet scjuaie at base. On one 
of these pillars there is a veiy valuable and interesting inscrip- 
Lion of Raja Bhoja Deva, dated in Samvat 919, and m Sike 
784, the latter date being expressed in woidsas well as in 
figures. Some of the letters are rather indistinct, but the 
greater portion of the inscription is in good order It con- 
sists of ten lines, and appears to record the erection of the 
portico I read it as follows : — ' 

1 — •‘I *m:ib(i.i niahAi'AjdhirAja pammeswara Sri BliO- 

2 — JA DEVA inahi pravarddhanitma KalyAiia vijaya rajyc 

3 — tat piaclatta panrhaniahas.abda mahasAinantA Sri Vishnu 

4. — lamapachiiidrajya makelu Achchhagirc Sri GancldliyA Yat- 

ana 

5, — panidhc Sri Kamala Devflcharya Si.shye Sri Devene KArk 

6 — tarn ida stainbharii. Samvat gig Aswayuja Sukla 

7 — pakslia chatur dasyaiii, Vriliaspati dine, UttarfL bhadiapa 

8. — da Nakshtre, idam stambha Samkpta Miti Va? A. 

9. — gagokeva Co — ka bhaiatena idam stambham ghalila miti. 

10. — SaldlkAlabcla Sapta SatyAni chatuiAsityAdliikani, 784 

The great value of this inscription is that it fixes absolutely 
the date of Bhoja Deva in A D 862, and confirms my pie- 
vious identification of him with the Bhoja Deva of one of 
my Gwalior inscriptions in Samvat 933, or A.D. 876, and 
with the Bhoja Deva mentioned in the Raja Tarangini as 
the contempoiary of Sankara Varmma in A D 8S3 to 901. 
This great king is also the hero of the Palicwa inscriplion, 
which is dated both in words and in figures in the year 276 
As he was the ruler of Kanauj, I would refer this date to the 
era of Sri Marsha, which dates from A.D 607. The true 
dale will tlieiefoie be 606 -j- 276 = 882 A.D., which agiecs 
exactly with the others. But besides these four iccords we 
have a further notice of him in the Benares copper-platc 


' See n.iiL x.vxii, Vo j 
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iiiscnpLioii of Ills soil Miilieudivi PiiL'i Dcy<i, in which his 
<,^L‘iiealo^7 is given at full length, as follows — 

A D, Knifes. Queen’S. 

730 De-vasakti X Bliuyika. 

760 Vatsa Rftja x Sunclari. 

800 Nitgalihata x Maliisafit 

830 Ramahliatlra x Aijpa, 

860 Blioja Ueva I. X CIiandrahliatLiiiilvA. 

From all these data we learn that Bhoja Deva ruled over 
the whole of northern India, fioni the foot of the Kashmir 
hills in the Punjab to Benares on the cast, and to Deogarh 
on the south, between Lalltpur and Shgar. The Valsa Raja 
here ineiiiioned as the great-grandfather of Bhoja is most 
probably the same Prince as the Valsa Raja of (he Ncsi'r in- 
sciipLion, who is described as the King of Maru in the Lime 
of Paura Raslitrakuta, who was reigning durin ; the end of the 
8lh century, the inscription of his son Govinda -uing ^.utecl in 
Saka 730, or A.D. 808. 

The date of Bhoja Deva’s inscription is Thursday, the 
J41I1 of the waxing moon of Aswayuja, in the Samval year 
919, and Sake 784. This I liavo verified by calculation as 
falling on Thursday, the 10th SepiLiiiber, A.D 8G2. 

Outside the liver-gate of the fort, at (he head of a (liglil 
of steps leading down to the Betwa, and near a figure of the 
goddess Devi, there is ashorl iiiseriplioii in two lines of Giipt.i 
characters, which appears to lead as follows; — ■ 

Nn'^/ia siivarttah. 

Dhokskaka pudiimim ajnakarah. 

On another part of the rock near the livor-gate, fheie is 
a very neatly engraved inscription of eight lines of pecnlinr 
characters, each letter having a saucer-shaped head lormcd 
by a curve under the straight line of the unUi'ti. Tin; in- 
scription was recorded during the reign of the Chandel King 
Kirtti Varmma, in the Samvat year 1154, and month of 
Chailra, but on what day is somewhat doubtful. The month 
and day aie given as Chaitrah di 2 Budhau. At first I read 
the name of tlie week day as Rnvan, 01 Sunday, taking di 
to stand for divasa. This is, however, an unusual mode ol 
expicssion foi the Solar reckoning, and lacside.s, llie 2nd day 
of Chaitra in that year did not fall on eithei Sunday or Wed- 
nesday, but on Tuesday. It seems probable, thcicfoio, IhaL 
the engraver of the inscription has dropped sn before d’l, and 
that the dace should be read as Chaitrah j’su] di 2 Budliaii, 
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Avhich would be Wednesday, i8th March, 1097, The date 
could not have been hadi, as badi 2 fell on a Saturday. 

7 'he inscription was recorded by \^atsa Raja, the minister 
of the Chandel Raja, Kirtti Varmina, after whom the fori 
appears to have been The minis- 

ter’s father is named Mahidhara; but in the Mhau inscription 
the father of Vatsa, the minister of Kirtti \^aiimTia, is called 
Atlanta, The only explanation of this difference that occurs 
to me is the probability that Mahi<iham^ the suppoiter of 
the earth,” was an honorary title of Ananta, invented by the 
author of the Mhau inscripiloin 

In my account of the neighbouring ruins of Duclalii, I have 
shown that the district was then in the possession of the 
grandson of the Chandel Raja Yasovarma, As ibis ivas only 
three generations before Kirtti Varmma, it seems probable 
that the Chandels may have continued in undisturbed posses- 
sion, But in the prologue to the Prahodha Chandrodaya 
there is a passage which may, perhaps, allude to the recovery 
of this outlying portion of the Chandel dominions. The literal 
translation of the passage is — '*and who (GopAla or Vishnu) 
having subdued the poweiful Karna^ gave prospeiity to the 
King Sri Kirtti Varmma ” The Kama here mentioned can 
only be the powerful King Karna Devu of Chedi, who was 
a contemporary of Kirtti Varmina. The Deogarh inscription 
reads as follows : — 

T. — Alim I namali Sivaya^ Chanclclla-v^ansa Kiunmlcndu visala 
Ki»tLih Khyato vabhuva nripa .saagliauaUuigi padriicih. 

2. — Viclyadhaio narapatih lamalA lucha sojatas ttilo Vijaya 
Pill a uiipouwpencUah [i] tasmad dhariumapavah Sri wvX, 

2 — nkirtii V a mini a iinpo bhavatu Yasya Kirtti suvaisii bhiaLil 
lokyam bandhatamagiitce [2] agadamnutanam Vlslmw 
niAvi blnitania vasepya 

4, — yaina mipapritali Saina Krishna slvasthairya mamAijayalii 

[3] ifiiodiimadhyagala cliandraiiibhasya yasya nuniaii 
Yudhishthira Yada Siva Ramacha. 

5. — ndiali pate prasannadnupc raina tivochisliLiyattad guiia 

pjakara ratna mayesaiirc [4] tadiyaniatya inantrindro 
laniani purvvinirra 

C.— tab Vatsa rajeti \ikhyatahvSn niAii mahidharabmajah [5] 
kliyato pabluivakila mantri padaika mantre Vachaspati 
siva. 

7, — dihemaiitia supan clmthLihliyct rnayoyam sama siy:i japi 

manrlala masu saLiovAchhidya Iviilligin durgga niiilain 
^yavatta [6] 

8. — Sii Valsa Raja gliattoyam nunante iiatia kariiah Brahman- 

da mnjjualam kutti nvavobayitu matmanah [Samvat 1154 

Chaitiabdi j Bud ban 
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III lilt neighbourtioocl ol Lhc great Jain Icmpie ilieic aio 
Miveial small temples, more or less mined, alt ot which appear 
to be Jain. A short description will be sufficient for each. 

No. 2 is an open arcadeo 24^ feet long by 20 feet broad, 
supported on 20 square pillars in live rows of foui pillars eacln 
'fhe sanctum of the temples is completely gone. Ncai it 
iheie are two stone inonohlhs with pyramidal tops, and small 
niches containing squatted Jain figures. The laiger one is 
to feet 9 inches high and i foot 4 inches square at base, with 
a shaft of 16 sides. The smaller one is 5 Icet 7 niches higli 
with an octagonal shaft, and is inscribed with the name of 
Tribhnvaua Kirtti. 

No. 3 temple is a small room with a four-pillarccl porch, 
or verandah, in front. Over the middle of the entrance tliere 
IS a squatted Jain figure, with Vishnu standing to the left 
and Lakshmi to the light, 

No. 4 is a very curious little square temple named Lakhi. 
Inside there is a plain pillar, 2 feet square and 5 feet 6 
inches high, with a pyramidal top and curious projecting 
eaves on all four sides. The pillar nearly fills the looin, and 
leaves only a very narrow passage all round. 

No 5 is a large building 31 feet 6 inches long by 26 feet 
6 inches broad, with a highly ornamented cnliance. On the 
lower faces of the jambs there are figures of the two river 
goddesses, the Ganges standing on her crocodile, and the 
Jumna on her tortoise, each holding a water-vessel in her 
hand, and canopied by a five-hooded Ndga 

No. 6 is a small temple with a four-pillaicd potlico, or ve- 
randah. At a short distance in front there is a "I'oran .sup- 
poited on two pillars, each 10 feet 6 inches high and 18 inches 
square. Near the Toran there is a small monolith bearing 
the date of S ii2i,orA,D 1164 

Judging from the inset iptions, the temples of I his group 
range in date over three centuries, from AD. 862 to 1164 
Some of them may perhaps be a century older, as the main 
blocks of the buildings are quite plain. 

But the most interesting monument now remaining at 
Deogarh is a solitary square temple on the plains below, about 
half way between the fort and the village. My attention was 
dr.awn to this by tlie following short notice of Captain Charles 
Strahan : — ' 

llie jungle is heaviest in the irnmccliato noiglilKiuihood of 
Dcog.'iih, where the Betwa is ovcilooUcd on either 'bank liy rocky 


' ficiier.al Report on thcTopogiaphieal .Sin veys of Fndm. 
( itt’.ilior .uni C eiituil IimIui 


i.‘'7o-7i,Ap|)cntli'! A , 
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(-lifts oiite sacred to Hindu shrines, whose ruins display the tiLmosl 
profusion of the art of sculptiuc, but which now hardly oveitop the 
surrounding trees. One tcinple of f^reat mnj^nificence, with abroad 
paved causeway leading fioin the foot of the lull on which it stands, 
along the face of the rocks, is of great aichajologiral interest, some 
of the sculptures being well preserved.” 

Since this notice was penned, several roads have been cut 
through the jungle, so that Deogarh is now c[uitc accessible, 
and very much more safe from dakaiU^ as well as from tigers. 
The temple was certainly dedicated to Vishnu, but, as it has no 
name, I propose to call it the Gupta temple, as it possesses 
all the characteristics of the style of the Gupta period, 
although its pyramidal roof pomts to a later date than that of 
the fiat-roofccl temples of Scinchi, Eran, and Tigowa. 

The Gupta temple of Deogaih is laid out on the usual 
Hindu plan of sciuares. The whole occupies 9 equal squares, 
of which the temple itself foims the mklcllo square, while the 
remaining 8 squares form a terrace about 5 feel high all 
round. The temple is 18 feet 6 inches aquaie outside, with 
the entrance on the west leading to a sanctum of 9 feet 9 
inches square. On each of the four sides of the terrace 
there was a flight of steps leading up to a portico or veranda 
supported on four large pillars. Two of these pillars still remain 
complete, but fallen, and there are portions of two others of 
the same design lying on the edge of the terrace. From the 
positions of the two unbroken pillars, it is certain that they 
must have stood near the temple, although there are no 
pilasters attached to the walls with which these pillars could 
have been connected to form a portico But high up on each 
wall there are the remains of four beams or architraves, 
which once piojected from the building for the purpose of 
suppoiting a flat canopy over the sculpture in the niche 
below. A piece of one of these beams, between 3 and 4 feet 
long, still projects on the east side, and still carries a portion 
of Us roofing-slab.' Now the lower side of these projecting 
beams is 13 feet 6 inches above the original level of the plat- 
form, and therefore the pillars which carried their outer ends 
must have been of the same heiglU. The two large pillars 
now lying on the terrace are only 9 feet 6 inches in length, 
but, with their capitals and brackets added to their bases, 
they would certainly have reached the full height of 13 feet 
6 inches. It seems highly probable, therefore, that tliey must 

^ The bioken c»ds of othci aichitravcs aie marked A. A.^ and tl»e remains of 
the ro()lin{^-slab S. S., in the accompanyinp* plan of the temple^ — see PlaU’ XXXI V 
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have supported the ends of the beams which projected from 
the four sides of the building. But this probability becomes 
almost a certainty when we find that the pillars are of exactly 
the same height as the pilasters of the niches containing the 
sculptures before which they were placed. Each of the four 
sides would thus have had a portico supported on four pillai's, 
and loofed with flat slabs, the joints of which Avere covered 
Avith round-lopped stones fitting into grooves in the roofing- 
slabs On the Avails of the temple above the line of broken 
roofing-slabs are seveial shallow recesses Avith rounded heads, 
AA'hich must have leceivcd the heads of these coveiing stones. 

Pillars of two distinct kinds were found, some lying on 
the terrace, and others just bcloAV it. The foui specimens 
found on the platform are all square in section, and of llie 
same style of ornamentation as the pilasters at the sides of 
the niches containing the great sculpture m the middle of 
each face. The other pillars are round, changing into i6 
fluted sides, and it seems doubtful Avhether they belonged to 
this temple. But they have some of the chaiacteristios of 
the Gupta style, .such as the fluted sides and the flowcied 
turnovers at tlie corners. It is possible, therefore, that they 
may have belonged to lorans, or gateA\mys of llic courtyard 
of the temple Of the bases and capitals of the pillars, noL a 
single specimen could be found ; but, judging from (ho oeem- 
rence of two sitting lions, Avith a third lion’s head betAvei'ii 
them on the lower part of one of the existing shafts, I think 
it very probable that the capitals of these pillars weie of (he; 
common Gupta pattern of tAvo lions seated back to back wilh 
a tree between them. As the shafts are i fool 5 inelu\s 
square at top, the capitals must have been about 3 feel 
square, or rather less than those of the Vishnu t(!in]dc al 
Eiau. The beehive-shaped bosses would of cour.sc haveheem 
more elaborate than the simple examples al Jtian, as may Ini 
presumed also from the more finished designs of those on the 
great frieze above the entrance. 

The Avails of the temple on both .sides of the niches aie 
quite plain. OA'cr the dooiway there* i.s a fiiezc vvith five 
bases, of beehive shape, very elaborately fini.slied Above 
them, there is a line of dentils with iion,s’ faces, the Avhole 
surniounted by the bold strmg-couise, which is common I o 
all the temples of the Gupta style.’ To the right and lc‘f( in 
^ 'ic usLidl positions 3.1 tho corncis of llic cloui'wny^ sLrUicl thf* 


‘ See Plato XXXV 
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two conventional figures of the Ganges and Jumna, — the 
former supported on her crocodile, the latter on her tortoise. 
On the other three sides the ornamentation is limited to 
one largo panel in the middle, containing a group of figures in 
alto-relievo. Each of these panels is 5 feet in height, and 
between 3 and 4 feet m breadth. 

On the north side, the group represents Vishnu, with a club 
in his right hand, rising from the ocean on the back of Garud. 
In the waters below there is a Naga King with a seven- 
hooded snake canopy, and a NAga Queen with a single- 
hooded snake over her head, both with folded hands, in 
adoration. Besides them there is an elephant, with his feet 
bound together by tire tail of the Ndga, standing amidst a 
profusion of lotus flowers. Above all are four flying figures, 
two males and two females, holding a canopy ovei Vishnu. 

On the east face are two male figures seated together on 
rocks. Both aie represented as ascetics clad in antelope 
skins, with the head of the antelope in front on a small scale. 
The figure to the left must be Siva himself, as he has four 
arms ; while that to the right has only two arms The hair 
of both is matted after the fashion of ascetics, and each 
holds up a rosary in the light hand. Below Siva there are 
thiee deer, and in a cave beneath the other figure there is a 
lion. On each side there is an attendant figure, with beard 
and matted hair, carrying a rosary. Above, there are five 
(lying figures, three males and two females, carrying a canopy 
of foliage over Siva’s head. On a separate slab above, there 
is a figure with three heads sealed on a lotus, and attended 
on each side by two flying figures, one male and one female. 
This IS probably BrahmA, but, as there is no beard, the attri- 
bution is doubtful 

On the south face the group represents Vishnu sleeping 
on the folds of the serpent Ananta, whose seven-hooded heads 
form a canopy over him. At his feet there are one male and 
two female figures. Vishnu has four arms, and is lying with 
his right knee bent, and his head resting on one of his left 
hands. Above him are six figures of gods seated. In fhe 
middle is the three-hooded Siva on a lotus, dressed as an 
ascetic in an antelope’s skin, and holding a water-vessel in 
his hand. To the left is India on his elephant, and beyond 
him is Biahniil riding his goose. To the right, riding to- 
gether on the bull Nandi, are Mah&deva and Pirvati ; and 
beyond them is a figure without any vahan or vehicle by 
which it might have been distinguished. 
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Below thiy group of Vishnu and Aiianfa llieie aie six 
standing figures on a separate slab, five of them males and 
one female They do not appear to have any connection 
with the subject of NarAyana, and the slab was most pro 
bably inserted to fill up the vacant space 

A feature peculiar to the Dcogarh temple is the wide 
platform on which it stands, with its continuous row of sculp- 
tiired panels on all four sides I have scon similar terraces 
with sculptured walls in Burma, but not in India, whcic they 
are usually ornamented with long lines of mouldings very 
richly carved Each face of the Deogavh temple had sixteen 
alto-relievo sculptures, 2 feet 6 inches in height by l foot 
10^ inches in breadth, which were separated from each other 
by 9-inch pilasteis with side grooves, so as to fix the slabs in 
their places. In the middle of each face leading up to the 
platform there was a staircase Hanked by side walls, rvith two 
alto-relievos on the outer faces. Thus there were 20 separate 
sculptured panels on each of the four sides, or 80 altogether. 
Apparently the side walls of the staircases tormiiiated in 
sohd blocks which were sculptured on tlnee tuees. o( 

these were dug up amongst the ruins, each i foot 1 1 inches 
long and 1 1 inches thick. As one only of the longer hrce.s 
wa.s sculptLUed, the rough side must have been turned inwaids ; 
and as these stones correspond exactly in length with the 
thickness of the flanking \valls, there can be but little doubt 
that they formed the ends of the walls. 

On each of these two end stones theie arc live women 
carved on the long face, and one woman on each of the two 
short sides. The figures appear to be intondecl for the same 
on both sculptures; and in one the middle female is standing 
quietly with her conrpanions, and in the other she is dancing 
vigorously, while hei companions arc playing difterent kinds 
of musical instruments. 

Of the alto-relievos on tlie wails of the ten ace .(here arc 
four examples still standing in situ, two on tlie’ soutli fare 
and two on the west face. One of those on the latter face 
gives a domestic scene of a man and his wife standing side 
by side, and eaclr holding a child The woman wean; a long 
jacket and petticoat with a striped chadnr, or .siieel, eoveiing 
her head. Behind them are two bullocks 

The corner panel of the south face contains four (igiire.s — 
two men and two women. One of them appears to be a 
king, as heis with a sabre, or curved sword, in bis hand. 

Beside him stands one of tlie females, whom [ Lake to b«' the 
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queen. The second female is kneeling down, while the othei 
nifin grasps her hair with his left hand, and brandishes a sword 
in his right hand, as if about to cut off her head. The 
woman has seized his arm with her left hand as if offering 
some resistance. With two fingers of her right hand she 
points downwards, while the queen points to her in a similar 
manner with two fingers of her right hand. Mr. Beglar has 
suggested to me that this scene probably represents the cut- 
ling off of Surpanakhfi’s nose and ears in the presence of 
Rttma and SitA. The story is told at some length in the 
Rclmftyana. Silrpanakha was a female demon, orRMtshasi, 
the sister of Ravana She fell in love with Rama, and pro- 
posed that Rama should 

The poor misshapen Sit^ leave. 

And me, thy worthier biide, receive. 

Rinia jestingly refers her to his brother Lakshinana, who is 
still unmairied, who mockingly sent her back to Rama 
Being again refused by RAma, the Rakshasi rushed upon 
SilA to devoui her, when RAma called to his brother Laksh- 
inana : — 

“ Let not the hideous wretch escape 
" Without a mark to mar her shape ; 

“Strike, lord of men, the inonstious Head, 

“ Deformed, and foul, and evil miened." 

He spoke, then Laksliinan’s wrath rose high, 

And theie, before his brother’s eye, 

He drew that sword, which none could stay, 

And cleft her nose and ears away.* 

1 have no doubt that Mr. Beglai is righi in this identifica- 
tion The punishment was inflicted by Lakshmana in the 
piesence of RAma and Sit A. These, then, are the four|]gures 
represented in the sculpture: — RAma seated, with Sit A standing 
beside him ; and SlArpanakhA kneeling, with her hair grasped 
by Lakshmana, who brandishes his sword ready to cut off her 
nose. 

The second panel on the south face contains only two 
figures — a man and a boy. The man is drawing a bow up to 
his right shoulder with the head of the arrow pointed down- 
wards. The boy is stringing a bow with his right hand, while 
his left hand grasps it by the middle and his left knee 
presses against it lower down. Both figures are clad - in 
shoit drawers 

In all these Dcogarh sculptures the clothing is represented 
as fitting light to the persons of the men, so as to show their 

’ GiiHilh’s K.iinnyann, Vl>I hi, book m, < nnlo i Whcclei'.s Raniaj- 

.ina, [>p — 2C() -'20l» 
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figures, while that ol the women is loose, and eifcctually 
covers the lowei half of the body. The antelojje’s skin worn 
by the ascetics has the skin of the head with the horns, and 
the skin of the two fore legs attached as an ornament in 
front. The arrangement of the hair is like that seen on the 
gold coins of the Guptas, in parallel rows of curls similar to 
tliose of a lawyer’s wig. 

The drawing of the figures isgeneially spiiited, and, in the 
case of the sleeping Vishnu, the attitude is not only easy, but 
graceful, and the expression dignified. The flying figures 
also are managed with considerable skill, as they really 
appeal to be flying. The excellence of these Dcogaih 
sculptures has struck every one who has seen them, and, from 
this superiority, both in design and in execution, 1 would infer 
the comparatively early date of the temple It po.sS(“sse.s 
also four out of the five characteristics of the Gupta style, 
which I have already noticed m the earlier examples at 
Sflnchl, Udaygiri, Eran, and Tigowa But the fifth charac- 
teristic, the flat roof, has here been changed to a spiie. 
Unfoi'lunateiy, the spue of the Deogarh temple has long been 
in ruins ; but the lower portion still remains on the casl .sidi', 
and several specimens of the fvnahtka fruit, which forms (he 
special oniamcnt of a Hindu spire, are still lying about. 

There is no inscription of arry kind about this Uiinple, and 
not even a single letter, a mason’s mark, by which vve might 
fix its age. But from the excellence of the sculpture and 
the retention of the figures of the Ganges and juuima 
in lire upper corners of the doorway, I feel confident tli.'iL it 
must be long previous to all the temples of the Kliaiiiralio 
style, which ironi their inscriptions arc known to belong to 
the loth century ' In none of these do the figures ol the 
river goddesses appear; but in one of the Doogarh fort 
temples and in otheu examples they are found placed at (Ire 
bottom of the door-jamhs. As these temples date from 
the 9th century, the Deogarh temple must belong to some 
earlier period, befoic the Ganges and Jumma weie leinovial 
from their original positions at the upjrer coiners of (be 
enti-ance My own impression is that the Dcogaih temple 
belongs to the 7th century Its spire shows that it imt.st he 
one of the latest examples of the Gupta style; and as some 
of the flat-roofed Gupta Icniplus are ceitainly as late as A. 1 ). 
400, and others probably a century later, I think that the 
Deogarh temple cannot well be placed catlici than A,, 1). 600, 
or later than 700 

' Sec Plate XXXVl, ioj a vmv of the iltioiwny ol iht Dcjo^.uli tiiniile, 
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THE GUPTA ERA. 

In a former attempt which I made to find an approximate date tor llic eia 
of the Guptas, 1 was obliged, for want of piedse infoinialion regarding tlic 
1 2-year C3^cle of Jupiter, to make use of the eclipse mentioned in the Moiv 
Copperplate, the date of which, 5th Phaiguiia siidi, is obviously wiong for the 
day of an eclipse, as I then pointed out. Since then I have obtained more 
acciii ate information about the Viihaspati cycle of 12 years, of which I am 
now able to offer a complete table bom the beginning of the Christian eia 
down to the end of this century, With this fresh access of information, I 
venture once moie upon a discussion of the probable date of the Gupta eia, 
which has long been one of the most diflicult points in Indian Chronology 
Its importance was early jecogmsed, and the discoreiy of new msc/i/iiions, 
showing the vast extent of the Gupta doininioiiSr only added to the geneial 
desire to solve the mysteiy. From the biief notices of the Pur il tins, we 
knew that the Guptas possessed “ ail the countries along the Ganges to Piayaga 
and and Magadha!* But there is not even a hint about then conquest 

of Malwa and SaurAshtra, which is attested by both insciiptions and coins 
The long period of their rule, which lasted for about two cen Lillies in an 
unbroken succession from father to son for seven generations, is fieri laps only 
paialelled by that of the Miiglial dynasty of Delhi, wlucli began wiili Babar 
and ended with Balifidui Shah, 

Tile following list shows the genealogy of the Gupta dynasty in regulai 
succession fioin father to son, with all the dates given by theii inscriptions and 
corns, No coins have yet been found of the lust king 6V i Gupla, and no 
certain inscriptions of any of the fust three Icings, the name of Ghatot Kaclia 
in the Tiishftm Rock Insciiplion being somewhat doubtful 

1. —MahAiaja SRI GUPTA. 

2. --MahaiAia GHATOT KACHA. 

Gold couis only— 

3. — MahArujadhirAja CHANDRA GUPTA— I, 

Gold coins only— No inscriptions. 

4. — Maharajadhiia[a SAM U DR A GUPTA. 

Gold coins only, with titles of Pamkrama and Aprait hatha. 

Inscriptions . i— Allahabad Pillar; 2— Fragment from IMalliuia, 3— Eran. 

5. — Mahniajadhiiaja CHANDRA GUPTA— 11 . 

Gold^silvevy and copper With titles of Sri Pihmnut^ Vd}iunddifya,imd 

Sinha Vikrama, 
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liiscyipUaits . i— Utlayagui, S. 82 ; 2— Sanchi, S. 93; 3— Udayagiii, wilhout 
date. 

6 . — M a 1 » ara j adh i i ilja K U M A R A GUPTA. 

Gold, silver, and copper coins, with titles of Sri Mahendra, Ajiia Mahcndm, 
Mahendra Sin ha. 

Inscripiioiis i—On two piltais at Bilsar, S. 95 i 2— -Gniliwa, S. 9853— 
BUluv statue, S. 126 ; 4— Bihui piUai, dale lost , 5— Bilha obelisk. 

7. — Islaharijadbiraja SIC AN DA GUPTA# 

Cold and silver coins, with the title of Kravuldifya. Tlie silvci coins give tlic 
dates of S. I44> I45, I49- 

Inscriptions i 1 — Girnar Rock, S. 137 — 13^ » ^ — Kahaon Pillai, S, 141 , 3 — 
Indor^kheia Coppei plate, S. 14^* 

8. — IVIahilrajadhiiaja 13 UDHA GUPTA, 
coins only, dated in S. 174 and 180 odd. 

g.— NARA (yana) GUPTA. 

coins only, with title of Baladitya, 

A compaiison of the gold coins of tlie Guptas \vUli those of the Iiulo- 
Scythian King Bazo Deo, or Deva^ SI10W4S that they must have followed 
him very closely. A siinilai comparison of theii silvci coinage witli that of the 
Satraps of Saur^shtra, as well as with that of tlic Balabhi kings, piovos 
distinctly that the Guptas must have followed the founci, and liavc piecedeil 
tlic latter. Now, we have seveial dated iiisciipLions of the Balahhi kings, the 
eailiest being that of Dhiava Sinha in S. 207. But Dhiava was the youngci 
biother of Diona Sinha, w’ho fust assumed the title ofMahrii.lja, and the son 
of Senapati Bhatjiaka, the founder of the family. I'he date of Dioiia Sinlia 
may iheiefore be placed about S, 180, and that of the father, Senapati Blutaraka, 
about S. 153, or conlempoiaiy with the death of Skanda Gupta. I conclude 
accordingly that tlie dales used in the insciiptions of the Balabhi kings are 
simply a continuation of those of the parainoimt Gupta sovereigns, and con- 
sequently that they aio icckoned in the Gupta eia. , 

Theie is a passage m A 1 Biruni which refeis distinctly to tile dates of both 
theBalabhIs and the Guptas ; but uiifoitunalcly it contains a statement whicJi 
I fmd it quite impossible to believe, — namely, that the Gupta era and the 
Balabhi era wcie both dated fiom the same stai ting-point. As the text now 
stands, Al Biriini states that ^^Ihe era of Balaba is latei than that of Saka by 
241 years," which we know to bo Liue. But he then goes 011 to say that “iis to 
the Guptii-Ml (or eia of the Guptas), the name was that of a powciful and 
wicked dynasty, and the eta luhich btats their ttante h \\\q epoth 0/ then 
Urmiualion. Apparently Balaba followed iininecUatoly aflci the Guptas, fm 
the Cl a of the Guptas begins at so in the year 241 of Saha 

Accoiding to this statement the Gnpla-Md and the Bahihhi-hV were 011c 
and the same eia, which does not seem at all piohabic ; anti 1 have no doiiiit 
whatever that Abu Rihan was mislakcn in tins belief. He had mosl jii'obiilily 
hcaid that the Balabliis came after the GiijUas, and that the lmu of the Ikilii' 
bhis was the date of the extinction of the Gupta savcicignty in the lialaliln 
country. A \1 this I accept ; but when wc find tlie insenplion.s of the living 
Gupta kings and then UibiUaiy chiefs dated in the Guptada\t, it is <puU' im 
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possible io believe that the Bahhhi-kdl^ oi cia of iheii siiccessois, wan also 
called Gupia-kCiL It is quite conceivable, howcvei, that tiie people of Bala^ 
bhi would speak of their own era as beginning from tlie date when the 
Ciuptas wete expelled, and ni this way I would explain how Abu Rihati came to 
bdicve that the two names belonged to one and the same era. 

But whatever may have been the cause of this confusion about the era, there 
IS uo doubt about his statement legaidmg the extinction of the Gupta posvei 
in Sam ashlia^ which he fixes lu the Saka ycai 24.1, 01 A. Dv3t9. On this pomt 
liih evidence is quite clear. Hisolhei statement, that the Balabhis appaieiUl} 
followed the Guptas, is confiimecl by theii coins and inscriptions; the foimci 
being much uidei and coaisei than the Giqita coins, and the laltei continuing 
the senes of dates which had been initialed b)' the paraiiiouiu Gupta kings. 
It is this adoption of the Gupta-kdl liy tlie Balabhis that I suppose may liave 
led to A1 Bnuni’s statement that the GnpUi-hdl and Bahhhi-kdl weic identical. 
Both dynasties, indeed, made use of the same era lU dating their insciiptionsj 
but that Cl a was the Gupia-kCUy and not the B\\lahh\-HL This conclusion will 
liecomc ovKlcnl aftei the dcicuuinatioii of the Gupta era fioiu the date 
fuinisliec! by the insciiptions, 

The monumeiual iccoicls of the Gupljis themselves arc simply dated in 
successive yeais of then own eia — llie Giipia-kCtl. But tlieie is a seiics oi 
four coppei plate inscriptions of King Haslin and Ins son Sankshot)a, the 
lielty chiefs of Uchahaia, each of which presents us with a double dale, one 
notings the yeai of the Gupta cia, and the othei the ycai ol the 12-year cycle 
of Jupiter. The dates winch are written at full length are followed by the 
words Gupia mipaidjya bhukiati, cluimg the peaceful sway of the Gupta 
kings " These dates are as follows ' — 

1. Raja In i\\t yc^\ onehundicd and fifty-six of the enjoyment 

nt bovcieiguty by the Gupta kings, in the yeai Mahit Vaisdkhay in the month 
of KaUika, on the thiid of the waxing moon ^ 

2. Raja JIasiin , — ‘Mn the ycai one hunilied and sixty-tlnee of the posses, 
bion of bovcicJgnty by the Gupta kings, 111 the ycai Mafia As^uayuja^ in the 
month of Chaitia, on the second of the waxing moon.” 

3. Rdja Fhistln , — ‘‘ One hundred and ninety-one yoai 3 of the enjoyment of 
soveicignLy by the Gupta kmgs having passed, in the year Mahd Chait^ay on 
the thud day of the waxing moon of the month of Mag ha,”— at the end 
Samv.it 191, Mdghay day 3.” 

4. Ruja Sanhshobha , — In the ycai two hundicd ami nine of tlie peaceful 
and piospeious iide of the Guptas, in the ye.ii Mahd Asmtyaja^ In the month 
of Chaitia, the ihutecnLh day of the waxing moon." 

Thcpicfixof the woi d to each of the years m these inscriptions 

shows that the reckoning belongs to the Jovian cycle of 12 ycais. Thus 
Lai la says ; — 

Mag ha cha Maghaya yukta Maghayam cha Giinirgada, Mahu Magha. 

I ncnj;al Asiatic Society's Jo uiikil, XXX, page 8, and Aiclucological Suivcy 
of India, Vol. IX, page II, 
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“ When both ihe moon and Jiipitei aic in the a&tciibm Magha, on the cUiy of 
full moon uf tlic moiuli MAgha, then the ycai ib called Mahd 

The names of the ycais wcic the same as those of the moatiis, and kept 

same Older, but cacl\ had lUc title of Muha piefixccl to \L VaiCiha 

says 

“ Each yeai (dining which Jupiter pcifojjtis a twelfth pnil of his icvolulion) 
lias to heal the name of the Junai mansion in whicli he ; the ycais follow 
eEicLi othei in the same oulct* as the lunai months.'’ * 

This cycle is of considerable aiUiqnity, as I leain fioin the coinmcntaiy of 
Bhaltotpala iu the Varahi Sanhita that il has been desciibccl by all the 
old aslionomers. Thus Rishiputra says • — 

“ 'I' he followers of Vasibhtha, Atri, and Pmasara, imUc the Jovuvn cycle ol 
12 3'eaTS begin with Pauslia and end with Miirgasiias.” 

Utpala alsoquoles Garga to the effect tliat as each period of lyosolai yeais 
IS equal to 172 Jovian years, the names of Aswayuja and Chailia initsl each 
he oucG omitted. The amount of this correction bhows that the i a-yeai cycle 
of Jupiter was intimately connected with the 60-ycai cycle in which one name 
was omitted after every 85th year. 

Garga's woids aie — 

Yiigani dwacUisabdani tntralani Viihaspati, 

Tati a savaim Saurabhyam Savanobdo nirudhyatc j 
Evain Aswayujam cha eva Chaitiam chaeva Vrihaspati, 

Sainvatsaro n.lsyate saptalyabda sated hike. 

This Biihaspati cycle consibts of twelve years ; 

^ * 

Thus both Aswayuja niid Cliaitia of Viihaspati 
Aic extinguibhed in a peuod of 170 ycais/’ 

This couecuon es^caped the notice of both Davis and Wmven ; InU tiie 
necessity for it was duly pointed out by Bmgess. It is cuiLly staled by Vaiaha 
Mihira, who makes 1 72 yeais of Jupilei equal to 170-1^ solar ycais, on which 
account two of Biihaspati’s years arc to be oniittcd. 

‘♦Saplatynbda Sate ckadasa bhagaih tjanchabhiiadikc gate Gum yulcta 
Nakshalra Masa Sainjna Vavsha dwayainadhikain bh avail.’* 

Piactically every eighty- sixth name is expunged, and accordingly the omis- 
Muiis aie confined to six names out of the twelve 1 01, inotliei wouls, the oniia- 
sinus fall only on the alternate names in legulai succession. Thus the six omUtod 
names aie Siavana, Aswayuja, Margasuab, ftHglia, Chailia, and Jyeshta. 
'I'hc uilc for finding the yeai of the 12-yeai cycle is exactly the baiiie as 
dial foi finding the year of the 60-yeai cj'clc according to the Jyotislava 
luk oiling. 

iJw/.-.— Find llie equivalent yeat of ihc Saka ci'a, and nuilliply it l)y 22 ; 
llieii add 4291 to the prodiicl, and divide llie sum by 1875. Add the quo- 

V S.iiiliitaj tianilateil by Dr. Kern, Ro)al Asiatic Society^ Joiun.il, N. H,, 
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lieiU, without fractions, to the Snka date, and divide the sum by 6o. TIjis 
quoLiciil gives tlie nuinbei of expired cycles, and the remainder gives the 
numbei of expired yeais of the cycle of 6o, conn Ling from Prabhava. To 
find the ycai of the 1 2-year divide the last icmaitidei by 12 ; the quotient 
gives the numbci of Jupiter’s revolutions completed, and the remaiiidci gives 
the niimbei of yeais expired of the current cycle, counting fioin Sravaiia 
As a specimen of the woiking, I will lake Piinseps example . — 

To find the cm 1 cut year of the fio-yeai cycle equivalent to the Saka yeai 


1691 (=A. D. 1769) — 

I II 

ifiQJ X 22 37,202 1691 

+ 4 r 22 


“ 1875] 41,493 [22 1713 


60 

28 + 33 


that IS, 28 cycles and 33 yeais bad expired,' The current yeai was theicfoie 
the 34th of the 29th cycle of the Jyolislana leckoiiiiig. 

To find the ycai of the i2-3^ear cycle — 

Take 33 the lemamdcr 

2 + 9 yeais. 


tlml is, 2 revolutions of Jupiter plus 9 yenrs liad expired. The Saka year 1691, 
01 A. D. 1769, was llierefore the ieiif/i year of the 12-year cycle, which, 
leckoning Aom Maliii Siavana as the first, gives MaliS Vaisakha, whidi is 
coirect according to the complete table of years which will be presently 
given. 

To apply this cycle foi the deteriuinaliou of die Gupta eta, it is only 
necessary to find all the possible dates on which the yeai Mahfi VaisSkha, or 
156 of the Gupta era, can have fallen, and then to compare each with the 
possible dates of the yeai 165 of the Gupta era, as fixed by tlie mention ot the 
week-day in I 3 ndha Gupta’s inscription. 

The fiist date which I will examine is that given by Abii RihSn, who places 
tlie initial point of the Gupta era in the Saka yeai 241, or A, D. 3 ^ 9 * This 
date lias obtained die stioiig advocacy of Mr. Fergusson. Bui on calculation 
I find that the year 474 A. D. (or 318 + 156 of the Gupta eia) was Mahil 
Plialguna, instead of Mahfi Vaisfikha, as lecorded in Raja Haslin's in.sciip- 
tion I find also that in A. D. 483 (01 318 + 165) the 12th day of As/niMa 
Slide was a Fiiday instead of a Thuisday, as recoided in Budha Gupta's Pillai 

' Sec Prinsep’s Useful T.xbles, p, 28. Prmsep fo.got that the yc,tr derived by the 
rule is a coMpkted 01 expued year, and erroneously gives the j^id of the cycle as the 
iUri'ott )'ear 
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ImcripUon. As boih ot these test platen aie opposLcl to A!)U Riliiln's stale 
nient, I ivill now pioceeel to seaich foi tlie date in the inannei which 1 have 
indicated above. 

The approA:hnnte date of Samudia Gupta seems to me to be fixed within 
ralltci nariow limits by two facts ' — 

ruL — His own mention of the tribute received from the Daivapuha Shf(h}\ 
ShdMn S//dJfi, which we now know to be the titles of the Vuc-chi Iiulo- 
Scythians, Kanibhka, Htivishka, and Vasii Deva, and theii successors, shows 
him to have been a contemporary of some pihice of this race. 

— Ihit according to Chinese authority the Yne-chi dining the pciiod 
between A. D> aao— 280 put their kingsS to death, and established mililaiy 
chiefs, * 

CnmpnrJiig these two slatements, it woiiJd appeal tliat Saniudia Giipla 
must have reigned di/ore the Yiie-chi had put their kings to death, or not iatci 
than some time behveen A. D. zoo and 250. His fathci Chaudia (hipla 1, 
the founder of the Gupta era, as we deduce fiom the inscriptions, must theiC' 
fore be placed towaids the end of the second century. 

The peiiod of the Guptas may also be approximately obtained fiom the 
dale of the insciipLion of Dhiftva-bhrua in S. 447, which is almost ccilainly 
reckoned according to the Gupta era. Now, Dhrhva-'bhCita was leigning in 
A. D. 641, when Ilwcn Tbsang visited Dalabhi, and if we allow a margin ol 
30 ) cars on each side of G41 as the possible limits of his reign, llui inilml 
point of the Gupta era would fall between A, D. 611—447 = ^64, and A. D, 
671—447 = 224 A. D.j 01 between A. D, 164 and 224. 

Putting the lesuUs of these two appioximatc dates together, it seems pio- 
bablc that the beginning of the Gupta eia must liavc been not veiy fai fiom 
A. D. 180 to 200. 

I will now tmn to the fom double dates given in the coppci plate inscilj)- 
tions of Rri]a Haslm and his son Sanhshoba. The.^e aie as follows 

Year 156 of Gupta ^ Mah.l Vai^^Akha. 

,j ifl3 of „ ^ MahA Aswnynjn. 

„ of „ = hlaliA Chaitta 

„ 2og of ,, MnhA Aswayuja. 

The date of 163 of the second insciiption is quite clear in the coppei 
plate, but theie can be no doubt whatever that it is a mistake of tlio 
who has wiitleu S/m/ ( 66 ) instead of (Sap/) 70, which in Guphi clia'raclois 
might easily happen ■Fortunately the mistake docs not affect my aigumoiu, 
as the dates of the othci three plates aic amply sufTicient to establish the fact 
that tlierc was no name omitted between ilic yeais 156 and 200 of tiic Guiita 
era. 

Here then we have a continuous series of 54 3'eats in icgnlar succo.ssion 
withovit any omitted name. This is best shown in a shoit table, which will 

‘ Mr Journal iHog. l> PO5, .'ind AsmIj. Snac/y'H 
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altjo seive lo piovc tliut llie date of the second insniption, S, 163, is a inislake 
foi S 173. 


Janan Cvcicof u )ca.is 

Ycar'i of Ihc Gupia era. 

I 

1 Malia SrAvnna 



171 

■83 

195 

207 

2 

)> 

Qliacliapad.i 


iCo 

172 

184 

196 

2 q 3 

3 

>> 

Aswavuja . . 


161 


'85 

'97 

209* 

4 

>1 

KArtiIca , . 


162 

174 

1 86 

I9S 


5 


Margasiras , , 


163 

*75 

187 

igg 


0 

}f 

Pausha 


164 

176 

188 

200 


7 

11 

Mngha . . , 


165 

»77 

189 

201 


a 

ri 

Plialguna . , 


166 

178 

190 

202 


9 

II 

ClIAITRA .... 


167 

179 

191* 

203 


10 

>1 

Vaisakha . . , 

iS6* 

1(58 

160 

192 

204 


1 1 

11 

Jyeshtha . , 

>57 

169 

181 

m 

205 


12 

ij 

Asluidha . , . 

T58 

170 

182 

194 

206 



The names foimcl in the inscriptions aie printed in capital leltcis, and the 
lecovded cUle& of vhc Gnpta cia are maiked by a stau It v/ill be seen 
at a glance that no name has been omitted bet\veen Mahft Vaisakha m 
156 of the Gupta era, and Malv^ Aswayuja in 2og of the era. This fact is of 
the greatest value foi finding the initial point of the cia, as the date of 156 
IS limited to the short mtcival of 32 years in the beginning of each peiiod of 
85 ycais, Piactically, theiefoie, the yeai 156 can fall only on 2 or 3 years in 
cacli of the few periods of 85 yeais, which covei the latter half of the Gupta 
rule, subsequent to the death of Skanda Gupta. 

For a compaiison with the dates of the Jovian cycle of 12 years, it is ne- 
cessary lo have icady icference to a complete table of the years of that 
cycle foi the whole period dining wliich it is possible that the Gupta dates of 
these four inscriptions may have fallen, The following table has been kindly 
calculated foi me by my old fiiend, 13 'ipu Devil Sastri, the able Piofessor of 
-Mathematics in theBenaies College. I have also computed the dates myself 
foi my own satisfaction, and have extended the table from the beginnng of the 
Chiistian cia down to A. D. 2000, as it is probable that other inscriptions may 
be found dated in this era, When a name is omitted, accoiding to jule 
theie is a blank. Mahli Siavana is the ist yccir of the 12-year cycle. 
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650 
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6S2 
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685 
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089 

O90 
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fiO.’ 
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69S 
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700 
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702 

703 
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705 

70(1 

707 

708 

709 

710 

711 
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7*3 

714 
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717 

718 
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720 

721 

722 

723 

724 

735 

7?0 

7^7 

728 

729 

730 

731 

732 

733 

734 

@ 

735 

73^ 

737 

73S 

739 

710 

741 

742 

743 

744 

745 

7 f‘ 

747 

?48 

719 

750 

75* 

752 

753 

754 

755 

75<5 

7.''7 

75S 

759 

7OO 

701 

7O2 

763 

764 

76s 

7C6 

767 

768 

7G9 

770 

771 
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773 

771 

7/5 

776 

777 

77S 

779 
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7^1 

7S2 
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7S8 
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78/ 
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7S0 
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791 
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80G 
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ST2 
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S15 

S16 , 
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' 81S 
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820 
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82 1 
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828 
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830 



S33 1 
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835 , 
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i 
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1 HH.J 
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m 
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90 / 

® 
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9-27 

Oj8 
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9^9 
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dStj 

0 
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m 
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995 
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99/ 
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999 
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lOOl 

1002 
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100 J 
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lOoG 

100/ 
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lOU) 

lOf 1 

1012 
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To apply lliib Uble to the i\scc\ tauimcwt of the Gupta cia, it is uec^ssaiy to 
detenniae, lUst, which of the several yeais of hlahA Vaisakha could possibly 
agree with ihe year i5() of the Gupta eia. Now, by the fust table of the coi- 
respoiidciKe of Gupta yeais with the yeais of the iz-yeai cycle whicli I mafic 
out horn the mscrijjtions, jt will be seen that there is a contimious senes of 54 
years, from 156 to 209, of the Gupta era, without the omisMouof a single uaiue 
of the Jovian cycle. Fiom tlub we learn that the ycai 156 of the Gupta eia 
must have piece cl eel some one of the scveial pciiods m wliicli the Jovian names 
were oiniUed by at least 54 ycais. 

In the table of the Jovian years which I have just given, it will be seen that 
dujing the piobable peiiod in which the ycai 156 of the Gupta era can pos- 
sibly fall, say from A, D. 150 lo 500, there weie only four omissions in the 
succession of years, — ^namely, m A. D 225, m 310, in 395, and \\\ 480. These 
foul dates include three pciiods ot 8$ ycais each, clunng some one of vvjiicli 
tlic Gupta year 156 must ccitaiiily have fallen. But the long unbioken sciios 
of 54 years, which must be deducted fioin tlie latei limit of cacli pciiod of 85 
years, actually rcstiicts the possible dales to two or three in eaclipcuod. 

In the hist period between A. D. 225 to 310, the latest Malijl Aswayuja is 
A D. 304, fiom which deducting 53 we get A. D. 251 as the latest Maha Valsa. 
Idia, picceding whicli in this penod the only other Vaisakha dates arc A.D. 
327 and 239. Deducting 155 horn each of these dales, the yeui i of the 
Gupta eta would have fallen tn A. D. 71 0 \ 83, 01 95, all of winch may be 
given up as being too eaily. 

tn ihc f.ecoiHl period fiom A. D. 310 to .‘395, the latest Rtalid Aswayuja is 
A. D. 387, and consequently the latest possible Matia Vaisaklia is A. ]) 387-. 
53 = 334 > winch is preceded by only two other dates, 310 and 322, all of which 
I will now proceed to examine 


isi. A. D 3 robe the Gupia year 156/ then the milial year of (he cia 
Will be 310 — 135 — 155 D'l and the year 165 of the Gupia cia will (all tn 
AD 319, But in thisyeai the 12th day of AshAdlia sudi (/i// mt /all on a 
'riniisilay, as slated ni Biidha Giqrta’s Pdlai liisciiirtion. 

2n<l~-U A. D 322 be laltcn as the Gupta year 156, iheu the Ihsi ycai of 
tlie cia nil) be 323 — 155 =: 167 A. D., and the j'cai 165 of the Gupia era 
will fall in A.D, 33 j, in which yeai the i2tli of Aslidclha sudi dul actually fall 
on a 'rinnsday 


Strt'—If we take 33.t, wo .shidlfmd ubauccl.a&m the liist case, by the non- 
ugreement of the week-day of the ycai 165 of the Gupta era. 

In the uestgioup of 85 years, fiom 395 to 480, the latest Maha Aswayuja 
fl.ttc IS A. D. 407, and consequently the latest possible MuhCi Vaisukh date will 
be A. D, 470 — 53 = 417. which is pieccclcd by only one oUici dale, viz., A.l). 
405. I Will now tcfit llicsc two dales. 


ir/.-Takinjr A,D 405 as the equivalent of the Gitplii ycai 156 we net 
405 - 155 = 250 A, D as thcll..^l yea. of the era, and 414 A D. as [he yl. 
.65. But this date is barred by the fact that in A U, 414 the telh of Aslra- 
dlia sudi did not /ail on a Tluiisday. 
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2n(f.—li we lake the later date A.D. 417 as theyeai 156 of the Gupta e\a, 
then the fust yeai of the era will fall in 417 — 155 =262 A, D,, and the 
165 hi A. D. 426 ill which yeai the 12th of Ashadha sudi did fall on a Tlnus- 
day. 

It IS needless to try the next group of 85 years, as the only possible Maba 
VaisSkha dates would fall in A. D. 488 and 500, which would place the first 
yeai of the eia in A. D. 333 or 345^ bolli of which arc certainly too late. 

When I submitted these lesiilts to my learned fiiend I3apu Deva, be pointed 
out that the i2ih of Ashddha sudi in A. B 331 was a Friday, and not a Thuis- 
day. But it is so only by the leckoning of the Sutya Suldhdnia^ which I 
have purposely rejected in dealing with these Gupta dates, as Varaha Mihirn, 
the author of the Siiiya Siddhanta, lived at least two centuries lalei tlian Budha 
Gupta ; so that it is quite impossible that his conected tables could liave been 
used in computing the calendar of the Gupta pciiod. My calculations have 
been made bom the tables of the Arya Siddhanla of Arva-bhaifat accoiding 
to which the 12th of Ashadha siidi in A, D. 331 was actually a Thursday. I 
am of couise aware that Aiya-bhatta is also later than Budlia Gupta, but as 
his length of the year diffeis fiom that of liis predecessor Parasaia by little 
moie than half a second, the adoption of Aiya-bhatta’s tables will not affect 
tlie week-day. The case is difieienfc with Vaiitha Wilma, as his year is consi- 
derably longei than that of Pardsara and Aiya-bhatta, This difference was 
duly noticed by James Piinsep, who remaiks that Wairen^s Kala Sankalita 
gives the beginning of tlie Plindii solai year invaiiably oue day eailm tlian the 
reckoning followed in the tables of the Siidder Dewanec. This aiisesfioin 
his using die Tamil yeai of the Arya Siddhdnla, while the Surya Siddhdnta is 
used ill Bengal/' * 

In A. D. 331 the tiindu lum solar year began on the 23rd Febxuary, accoid- 
ing to Cowftsji Patell, who thioughout Ins cluonology has used the tables of 
the Aiya SiddhSnta.*^ In this year the month of Bliadipada was mteicalaiy; 
but as this month is later than Ashadha, the date will not be affected by die 
iiUeicalation. Now, the istliof Ashadha sudi is the loist day of the PJindu 
luni solar year; and as the 23u\ of Febiuaiy was a Tuesday, the loist was a 
Thursday in A. B. 331, accoiding to Aiya-bhatta's tables. But accoiding to 
Varaha Miliira the Hindu luni solar year began one day later — on the 24lh 
Febiuary, and consequently the loist day would be Fiiday, 4lh June. 

The lesult of this examination is, that there aie only two possible dates for 
the commencement of the Gupta eia which fulfil the conditions of the two 
tests which 1 have applied, — ^namely, A. B 167 aiidA.D 262, Wc have ac- 
couhngly to clioose between these two dates that whicli agrees best with some 
of the oLhei conditions. 

By the fiist date the peiiod of Samiidia Gupta, the son of Chandia Gupta 
I, the foiindci of the era, would fall between the yeai s 200 and 230 A D., 
which agiees with the fact that he was a contcmpoiary of the Vtvapuha 
Shd/u\ Shahan Shaht^ 01 the king of the Gieal Yue-chi Indo-Scylhians. 


A Useful Tablcb, i>. 42, Nulo, 


' Cowaiji Palcll j Clironolc>'yy. 
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By tliis earlier period also the date of Dhiflva-bhata would fall in 166-1 .147 
= 613 A D*, 01 just 28 yeais before liweii Thsaiig's visit to Balabhi in 641 
during his reign. 

Takmg the later dato of A. D. 262, the peiiod of SamiuUa Gupta would 
fall about A. D. 29010 330, which would place him some considerable time 
aftei the Great Yiic-chi had already got lid of then kings, and had established 
militaiy chiefs (? Satraps). 

This later peiiod also would fix the date of Dhifiva-bhrua in 261-1-4471= 
708 A. D., 01 just 68 yeais aftei Hwen Thsang's visit, which is much loo long 
a period for the leign of a single king. 

For these leasons I much piefci the cat Her dale of A. D. 167 as the first 
ycai of the Gupta cia. This eailier date also is attended by a coincidence 
which seems to offer a very strong confinmtion of its accuracy. This is the 
coiicspondence in tune of the death of Skancla Gupta with the ioundation of the 
Balabhi era, His latest inscription is dated in S. 146, or A. D. 312, accoid^ 
ing to the eailier initial point which I have adopted. But one of his silver 
coins in my cabinet is dated three ycais later, or in S 149, 01 A. D 315, which 
is within four yeais of the establishment of the Balabhi cia, I think it very 
probable, therefore, that the foundation of this cia may have been bi ought 
about by the oppoitimity of Skanda Gupta's death, This would agice very 
well Nvith the statement of Abu Rihan, that the fall of the Guptas coiicspondcd 
w’lth the establishment of the Balabhi era, 

I will close this discussion with a chionological list of the Gupta dynasty 
and some of their successois, with the dates given by tlicii insciiptions and 
coins accoi cling to this new initial point of the Gupta eia. 



Balablil 

fi’a. 

Gupta 

tra. 

■ 

A.D 






100 

Sn Gupta, 





133 

Ghatiit ICacha. 




0 

166 

Chandra Gupta I. 




34 

200 

Sauuulra Gupta. 




64 

230 

Chandra Gupta 11. . . . 

S, 8a, 93- 



94 

260 

Kumara Gupta 

S. 9G to Ijo. 



130 

296 

Slcanda Gupta 

S. 138 to T49. 


I 

153 

319 

(P Dtiva Gupta) .... 

Balabhi cia csldblislied. 


8 

160 

326 

Budha Gupta 

S 165-174, 180, odd. 


38 

190 

356 

Toramana m Malva . . . 

Couii, S. 52, 53* 





(Dalabhi) 




I S3 

1 319 

Senap.iti Bhataraka, 




17s 

‘ 341 

Senapati Sridhara Sena. 




180 

1 346 

Mahhrhjti Drona Siidia. 




200 

366 

„ ^ Dhriiva Sena . 

S. 207 216. 


I\Ii. Fleet has published two ancient insciiptions of the Kaclainba Riljas 
of BaiidwAbi in the Dakhin, which arc apparentl)'' dated in this 12-year cj'cle of 
Jupiter, Both insciiptions aic of Rfija Miigcsa, the eailici one being dated 
m which is said to be ihe Ihiid ycai of his mign, and the 

lalei one m the yeai VamU/ta^ which is said to be llio ciglilli ycai of hib 
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reign J From these two -sldlenients we leatn IhaL the lltiid year of liis reign 
must have begun in Rlah.i IMaigasiras, us shown by the succession of Che 
names of the years as follows . — 

Maha Mahn Malia Malta Maha I^Iaha 

Margasiraa k Pa\i-,ba x Magl*a x Phalguna x Clj(ntra x Vaisakha 


31 d year, 4kh )car. 5th year. 6th year, yili year, 8tli year. 

Heic nnfot innately iheic is nothing to fix the date beyond the fact that 
between the years named iMalnl Pausha and hfalifi Vaisahha there v^a&no name 
omilled. Put I think tliat soniotlnng may perhaps be gamed from the 
insciiptions to assist in finding an appioKiinate date 

Sir Aitluii riiayic has published a Binmosc insciiption fiom Pug^n, winch 
appeals to me to be dated in the i3-yeai cycle of Jupiter, as well as in the 
common eia in use in Burma. It opens with the date thus — the c/a 551, 
the yeai Thaiawan is the Bunnese pioiiunciation of S/dvana, 

But the yeai 551, oi A. D. 11S9, was Mah.t Jyeshlha. If we might read 553, 
or A D, 1191, then the year would corLCSpond wath the Indian year of I^Iahd 
Si (ivana. 

I have quoted these examples from Banawasi in the Dakhin, and Pngan 
in Bmma, to show how widely-spiead was the use of the cycles of Jupiter 
in ancient times. 


P. S > — Since writing tins discussion on the probable date of the Giipla 
era, a very inteicbting discovciy has been made, which seems to me to 
sUcngthen, even if it does not confirm, my aigument. At Sultaiiganj on the 
Ganges, opposite the Jakngira rock, tlmre are some extensive i>nck ruins from 
amongst w'hicli a few' )’ears ago Mi. Hams extracted a colossal copper 
statue of BtichJha. On one side of this excavation there is a hirge niound of 
solid bnek-woLk, which looked so like a ruined Buddhist stupa that I at once 
began Us exploiation. The woik w’as earned on by Mr, Beglar down to the 
watei-level, jnst above wfiuch he found the lelic chamhci, containing apiece 
of bone along with the seven precious things of tlie Buddhists : Gold, Silver, 
Crystal, Ruby, Sapphire, Emciald, and Jacinth. With these there were tw'o 
Sliver coins wBicli piove that the stupa must have been erected during the 
time of Chandia Gupta I. One of these coins belongs to the te/ Satrap of 
Sauiashtra, and the othei to Chandra Gupta himself, the conqueroi of 
Saurashtra. Now thcie are seveial coins of this Satrap, SwMmi Riidra Sena, 
the son of Swami Satya Sena, dated in the yeai 300 of some era, and I possess 
one dated in 304. It w'e lake the era to be that of Vikramaditya, then the 
coins will be icfeired to tlie years 243 and 247 A. D. Compainig these dates 
with those of the tw'O inscriptions of Chandia Gnpta, S. 82 and S. 83, 01 A. D. 
248 and 259, accorchng to my leckoumg of the GupU eia, we see that tl\e two 

> hulian Antiquary, VI, 25 , and Vtl, 35, 

I 
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kings whose coins were lluis found together were actiijill}^ cnnlcmporajics ; 
while Chandia Gupta, the conquejor of ScUiiiishlia, lakes Ins naliiial position 
as the immediate sLiccessoi of the last Saliaf) of Saiiiashtia. The coin of 
Chandia Gupta has ins head on the obverse, with a peacock standing full 
fi nut with expanded VMugs, and the lcc;cnd Poiauia bho^avaia MahOjdjOdht- 
rat a Chamha Gupta VikiamiUitya. 
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